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INSCRIPTIONS FROM ASHUR 
By Joun A. Maynarp, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


WE give here the translation of a number of historical inscriptions 
from the city of Ashur edited by ScHRoEDER in the second section 
of Keilschrifttexte aus Assur Historischen Inhalts. \t is our intention 
to complete these translations and to supplement them later by 
an historical discussion. 

Nr 30 

Palace of Adad-nirari, king of the world, son of Arik-den-ilu, 
king of Assyria, son of Enlil-nirari, king of Assyria. 

Nr 31 

Palace of Adad-nirari, king of the world, son of Arik-den-ilu, 
king of Assyria, son of Enlil-nirari, king of Assyria. The booty 
of Taidi! (var. of Irridi).? 

Nr 32 

Belonging to the temple of Ashur. Adad-nirari, king of Assyria, 
for the third (var. fourth) time made his banquet. (takultu) 


Nr 33 

Adad-nirari, king of the world, mighty king, king of Assyria, 
son of Arik-den-ilu, king of Assyria, son of Enlil-nirari, king of 
Assyria. 5) The quay facing the river which had been weakened 


1 For this city Taidi cf. KAH, 1, 3, 8 and 13, col, Il, 2. In the Hittite treaties we 


have a Taita K BoI Nr¥r rev. 28 and Nr. 3, 13. 
2For Irridi cf. KAH I, 13, col. II and 3, 8. Both cities were in the Kashiari 


region. It is perhaps the same as Irrite in the Hittite treaties KBo I, Nr1I rev. 20, 


28,57, Nr. 3, 25, 36, 39, 42, 43, 45, 50 
3 For this kisirtu cf. KAH13 rev. 2 and 6; 7,3; 24,15 and rev. 5. 


i 
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by the waters and whose limestone and burnt-brick had been carried 
away by the flood, this quay in its thickness and beyond t1) | 
walled up. (To a thickness of) four and a half bricks I strengthened 
it; with limestone and powdered bitumen I walled up its back. 
15) (When in the days of) a succeeding prince, this quay falls in 
ruins and the flood carries it away may he restore its ruins and 
wall them up. Let him return to their place my inscription and 
my foundation inscription. 21) Ashur and Adad shall hearken to 
his prayer. Who alters my inscription and my name, 25) may 
Ashur my Lord overturn his kingdom. May Adad my Lord with 
an evil lightning flash thunder upon his land. May he cast famine 
upon his land. 30) May he slay him, his people and his posterity 
in the face of his enemies. May he not* stand and may he make 
his land like a heap of ruins caused by a hurricane. 3 Month of 
Nin-egal, 13th day, Eponym of Ashur-eresh. 


Nr 34 

1) Adad-nirari viceroy, of Enlil, priest of Ashur, son of Arik- 
den-ilu, viceroy of Enlil, priest of Ashur, son of Enlil-nirari, viceroy 
of Enlil, 5) priest of Ashur. When the temple of Assyrian Ishtar 
my Lady which formerly Ilushumma priest of Ashur my father, son 
of Shalim-akhi, priest of Ashur had made and completed, 10) this 
temple had gone to ruin and Sargon priest (var. vicar) of Ashur, 
son of Ikuni, priest (var. vicar) of Ashur had renovated it. Again 
it had fallen in ruins. Puzur-Ashur my father, priest of Ashur, son 
of Ashur-nirari, 15) priest (var. vicar) of Ashur had renovated it. 
This temple, its namaru, the shukhuru of the open court and the 
khurushtu of the open court, that they call altammu of Ishtar (vad. 
adds and the Temple of Ishkhara which is in the open court) again 
20) became ruined. Adad-nirari, viceroy of Enlil, priest of Ashur, 
son of Arik-den-ilu, viceroy of Enlil, priest of Enlil, son of Enlil- 
nirari, viceroy of Enlil, priest of Ashur (var, adds this temple) 
25) its weak places I strengthened, I joined its tiratu, I strength- 
ened its foundation. Of the beams of the shukhuru and of foundation 
and the nabdu and the beams of the khurushtu I removed the 
dilapidated parts, 30) I placed new beams, I put (the work) back 


‘If ia in the text be correct we understand it as a short form of ianu. 


* Mat-su ki-ma til a-bu-bi lu-Si-me. This is another instance where apparently 
abubu does not mean flood. 
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in its former state and I placed my tablet. In days to come (when 
there is) a succeeding ruler, when this temple 35) shall have fallen 
to ruin and he shall renovate it, may he (var. he shall) return to 
their place my tablet and my written name. Ashur shall hear 
his prayer. Whoever alters my inscription 40) and my name, may 
Ashur do away with his kingdom, may he destroy his name, 
his posterity in the land, may Ishtar my Lady cause to be an 
overthrowing of his land, may he not stand before his enemy, 
45) with an evil lightning flash, may Adad thunder upon his 
land. May he cast famine® upon his land. Month of Nin-egallim 
roth day, Eponym of Ashur-damik (var. Month Karratu eponym 
of Sa-adad-ninu). 


NDS 5 


Adad-nirari, noble prince, adorned by the gods, exalted governor 
for the gods, founder of cities, who smote the wild hosts of the 
Cassites, Kuti, Lulumi and Shubari, destroyer of the totality of 
the enemies in the high lands and low lands, trampling their 
lands, from Lupdi and Rapiku to Elukhat, conquering all men, 
extending frontier and boundary, king at whose feet Anu, Ashur, 
Shamash, Adad, and Ishtar cast all kings and princes, 10) noble 
priest of Enlil, son of Arikden-ilu, viceroy of Enlil, priest of Ashur 
conqueror of the lands of Turuki and Nigimkhi and all their 
borders with all the kings, mountains and highlands of the vast 
border of the Kuti, conqueror of Kutmukhi and all its allies the 
regions of the 15) Akhlamu, Suti, Jauri and their lands, who en- 
larges frontier and boundary, grandson of Enlil-nirari, priest of 
Ashur, who smote the Cassite hosts and whose hand conquered 
all his foes who enlarged frontier and boundary scion of Ashur- 
uballit mighty king, 20) whose priesthood is exalted in the glorious 
temple and whose royal welfare is firmly established in distant 
places like a mountain, who subjects the land of Musri, who over- 
throws the forces of the wide spreading Shubaru, who broadens 
frontier and boundary. The quay facing the river from the limit 
(sipu) of the upper city 25) namely the Gate of Ea-sharri to the 
limit (sipu) of the lower city which is the Gate of Nabu, which 
had been weakened by the water and whose limestone and burnt 
brick the flood had carried away, this quay with bitumen and 


6 husahhu really means want, but in the meaning of want of food. 
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burnt brick I walled up (to the depth), of four and a half burnt 
bricks I strengthened it, 30) with limestone and dust of the city 
Ubase,” I walled up its kutallu and I placed my memorial. In days 
to come, when the quay shall have become ancient and fallen in 
ruins, may a succeeding prince renovate its ruins. 35) May he return 
to its place my inscribed name. Ashur shall hearken to his prayer. 
Whoever shall obliterate my name written and inscribe his own 
name or who shall break my memorial, shall consign it to de- 
struction, shall throw it in the flood, 40) shall cover it with dust, 
shall burn it in fire, shall throw it into water, shall put it into a 
dark place where it may not be seen and place it (there) or who- 


ever because of these curses shall send an hostile enemy, 45) an- 


evil foe, a man of foreign race, or anyone else, shall make him 
take it, or if he plan and carry out any other (plan), may Ashur 
the exalted god who dwells in Ekharsagkurkurra, Anu, Enlil, Ea, 
and Ninmakh the great gods, the Igigu 50) of the sky, the Anun- 
naku of the earth, in their totality, look upon him with male- 
volence, may they in wrath curse him with an evil curse, may 
they destroy his name, his posterity, his host, and his family; may 
the overthrowing of his land, the destruction of his people and of 
his boundary issue out of their steady mouth. 55) May Adad flood 
him with an evil flood, may he establish in his land hurricanes, 
tornadoes, storms, destruction, tempest, misery, famine, drought, 
and want. May he hunt down his land like a flood. May he turn 
it to heaps and waste. May Ishtar my Lady 60) bring to pass the 
overthrow of his land. Before his enemy may he not stand. May 
Adad thunder upon his land with an evil lightning, may he cast 
want upon his land. Month Sipputu, eponym of Andarisina. 

Nr 37 

Palace of Adad-nirari, king of the world, son of Arik-den-ilu, 
king of Assyria, son of Bel-nirari, king of Assyria; belonging to 
the open court of Nin-egal. 

Nr 38 

Palace of Adad-nirari, king of the world, son of Arik-den-ilu, 
king of Assyria, son of Bel-nirari, king of Assyria, belonging to 
the terrace. 


i Cf. 2R. 53a 33; Harper AB 433, 5, 626,. 7. The latter text shows that the 
material must have been brought by water. 


ona 


pat 
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Nr 39 
Adad-nirari, priest of Ashur, son of Arik-den-ilu, priest of Ashur. 


He walled up the promenade of the passage (?) court of the temple 
of Ashur his lord. 


Nr 40 

Palace of Adad-nirari, “king of the world, son of Arik-den-ilu, 
king of Assyria, son of Bel-nirari, king of Assyria, belonging to 
the bit sudutini sami. 


Nr 41 

Shalmanezer, viceroy of Enlil, (AB) priest of Ashur, son of 
Adad-nirari, priest of Ashur, son of Arik-den-ilu, priest of Ashur. 
5) When the gate 3a libur-Salhi next to the storeroom for statues 
(bit salme) of(?) the gate of Ashur my Lord, and its works had 
formerly fallen in ruin 10) I renovated its ruins, I strengthened 
its weak places and what had fallen down from its basis to its 
coping 15) I built and I placed my memorial tablet, may a suc- 
ceeding prince 20) restore its ruins, may he return my written name 
to its place, may Ashur hearken to its prayer. Whoever alters my 
inscription and my name, 25) may Ashur my Lord overthrow his 
kingdom, may he cast want upon his land. Month Hibur, eponym 
of Mushabshiu-Sibilti. 


Nr 42 

Shalmanezer, viceroy of Enlil, priest of Ashur, son of Adad-nirari, 
viceroy of Enlil, priest of Ashur, son of Arik-den-ilu, viceroy of 
Enlil, priest of Ashur 5) When the temple of the Assyrian Ishtar my 
lady, which formerly Ilushumma, priest of Ashur, my father, son of 
Shalim-ahi, priest of Ashur, had made and completed, (when) this 
temple had fallen in ruins, Sargon, 10) priest of Ashur, son of 
Ikuni, priest of Ashur renovated it and again it fell in ruins, 
Puzur-Ashur, my father, priest of Ashur, son of Ashur-nirari, priest 
of Ashur renovated this temple; it fell in ruins and 15) Adad- 
nirari, my father, priest of Ashur, renovated it. In these days Shal- 
manezer, viceroy of Enlil, priest of Ashur, of this house I strengthen- 

ed the weak places, 20) I joined its tiratu and I placed my tablet. 
Whoever alters my inscription and my name, may Ashur my lord 
do away with his kingdom, 25) may he destroy his name and 
posterity in the land, may Ishtar my Lady (cause) the overthrow of 
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his land and people(?), may he not stand before his enemies, may 
Adad thunder on his land with an evil thunderclap, on his land, 
may he cast famine. 


Nr 43 

Shalmanezer, king of the world, mighty king, king of Assyria, 
son of Adad-nirari, king of Assyria, som of Arik-den-ilu, 5) king 
of Assyria. When the former Temple of Ninuaitti my Lady, which 
formerly 10) the king going before me had made, had fallen in 
ruins, 1 built from its basis 15) to its coping, I returned to its 
(former) state and I placed my tablet. 


Nr 44 

To Ashur his Lord, Shalmanezer, viceroy of Bel, priest of Ashur, 
son of Adad-nirari, priest of Ashur, son of Arik-den-ilu, 5) priest 
of Ashur, the Temple of Ashur my lord in its entirety from its 
basis to its doping I made. More than formerly I enlarged it, for 
my life the prosperity 10) of my posterity and the prosperity of 
Assyria to Ashur my lord I presented it. 


Nr 45 


Temple of Shalmanezer, king of the world, son of Adad-nirari, 
king of the world. 


Nr 46 
To Ashur my lord, Shalmanezer, priest of Ashur, son of Adad- 


nirari, priest of Ashur, 6) son of Arik-den-ilu, priest of Ashur 
presented it. 


Nr 47 


Palace of Shalmanezer, king of the world, son of Adad-nirari, 
king of... 


Nr 48 

Tulkulti-Urta, king of the world, mighty king, king of Assyria, 
favorite of Ashur, priest of Ashur, faithful shepherd, favored of 
Ishtar, 5) conqueror of the land of the Kuti in all its parts, son 
of Shalmanezer, priest of Ashur, son of Adad-nirari, priest of Ashur. 
When the Temple of Ishtar 10) the Assyrian my Lady, which 
formerly Ilushumma my father, priest of Ashur, a king who went 
before me, had made 1120 years, 15) had gone and the temple 
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had fallen in ruins and had become ancient. In these days, 20) at 
the opening of my reign I removed its ruins, | reached as far as 
its foundation. Eme, the house of oracles, abode of her joy, 
25) Eanna sanctuary of her splendor, a magnificent abode, whose 
frontage exceeding the former one, I made. 30) Like a heavenly 
mansion I caused it to shine. From its basis to its coping I com- 
pleted it; I placed my tablet; may a later prince 35) on the day 
when this temple becomes ancient and falls in ruin restore it; may 
he see my tablet; may he anoint it with oil; may he offer sacrifice. 
To its place 40) may he return it. Ishtar shall hearken to his 
prayer. Whoever alters my inscription and my name, may Ishtar 
my Lady break his weapon, may she lower him under the hand 
of his enemies. 


Nr 49 


1) ™tukulti-‘nin-ib 2) Sar kis$ati Sarru dan-nu Sar mat as-Sur 
3) ni-Sit aS-Sur Sangu a’-Sur 4) re’u ki-nu na-Sat 4iStar 5) mu-Sik- 
nig mat ku-ti-i 6) a-di pa-at gim-ri 7) apil dsulma(ma)-nu-aSaridu 
Sangu a8-Sur 8) apil adad-nirdri Sangu aS-Sur-ma g) inu-ma bit 
d(y, adds istar) di(or sulma)-ni-te 10) belti-ia Sa i-na pa-na (v. pana) 
11) Sarrani a-lik pa-ni-ia 12) e-pu-Su bitu Su-u 13) i8-tu palé ™adad- 
nirari 14) Sangu a&-Sur a-bi-ia 15) e-na-ah-ma im-kut 16) ib(v. ik)- 
da-bit ina ume(me) Su-ma 17) i-na (v. i-na) Sur-ru Sarru (LUGAL 
v. XX)-ti-ia 18) ip-ri-3u u-ni-kir 1g) dan-na-su ak-Sud 20) bit(E) 
ella (v. ella) $u-bat hi-da-te(v. ti)-Sa 21) e-an-na Suk-lu-la 22) parak 
ta-ni-ib-ti-Sa 23) $a (var. caret) mab-ri-i 24) kud-me-Sa Su-tu-ru 
25) epus-ma i8-tu u8-Se-Su 26) a-di gab-dib-bi-Su 27) u-8ik-lil u na- 
ri-ia 28) a8-ku-un rfibu arkG inu-ma 29) bitu Su-u u-Sal-ba-ru-ma 
30) e-na-hu lu-di3 lu-ni-me-ir 31) na-ri-ia ¥amni 32) li-ip(v. lip)- 
Su-uS 33) ni-ka-a li (lik) -ki 34) ana ag-ri-Su-nu 35) lu-te-ir 36) 4di- 
ni-tu 37) ik-ri-be-Su i-Se-me 38) mu-ni-kir Sit-ri-ia 39) u (v. u) 
Sumi-ia ddi-ni-tu 40) bélti “kakki-Su 41) lig-be-ir 42) ana (v. a-na) 
kat nakiré-Su 43) lu-sip-li-Su. 

Tukulti Urta, king of the world, mighty king, king of Assyria, 
favorite of Ashur, priest of Ashur, faithful shepherd, favored of 
Ishtar, 5) who subjected Kuti-land in all its borders, son of Shul- 
manu-asharidu, priest of Ashur, son of Adad-nirari, priest of Ashur. 
When the temple of Ishtar-Dinite (or Shulmanite) 10) my lady, 
which formerly the kings going before me had built, this temple 
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from the reign of Adad-nirari, priest of Ashur, my father, 15) had 
become ruined and fallen down and destroyed. In these days, at 
the beginning of my reign, I removed its dust, I reached its founda- 
tion. 20) Bit-ella abode of her joy, E-an-na was completed as 
sanctuary of her wailing; more than formerly its frontage I made 
greater, 25) I built it and completed it from its base to its coping 
and my memorial tablet I placed. When this temple will have 
become ancient and become ruined, 30) may a succeeding prince 
renew it. May he see my memorial, may he anoint it with oil, may 
he offer sacrifice. To its place 35) may he return it. May Dinitu 
hearken to his prayer. Who alters my inscription and my name, 
may Dinitu 40) my Lady break his weapon, may she lower him 
under the hand of his enemies. 


Nr 50 


Tukulti-Urta, viceroy of Bel, priest of Ashur, son of Shalmanezer, 
priest of Ashur, son of Adad-nirari, priest of Ashur. 5) When the 
temple of Anunaita my Lady, which formerly the kings my pre- 
decessors had built, this temple fell in ruin and became ancient, 
10) Shalmanezer, my father, priest of Ashur, removed its ruins, 
reached its foundation, cast its base. 15) He built the terrace; 
72 tipki (var. tikpi)® he raised it. In these days I, Tukulti-Urta, 
viceroy of Bel, priest of Ashur, added 20) twenty tipki above them. 
I placed beams and doors. I built the terrace and completed it. 
25) I built the sanctuary. Anunaita my Lady with joy and gladness 
in her sanctuary I caused to dwell and I put my memorial in place. 
30) May a succeeding prince renovate its ruins. May he return my 
inscribed name to its place. Anunaita shall hearken to his prayer. 


Nr 51 


Tukulti-Urta, king of the world, mighty king, king of Assyria, 
5) son of Shalmanezer, king of Assyria. When the Temple of the 
Assyrian Ishtar my Lady, which Ilu-shumma, 10) my sublime father 
had formerly built, this temple fell in ruin. Its ruins 15) I removed. 
Its site I changed. The Bit-shukhuri and. the namaru 20) according 
to plan I built a big shrine for the dwelling of Ishtar my Lady, 
I cast, from its base 25) to its coping I built it. 


* The metathesis in the variant is interesting. Tikpu, a brick thickness is properly 
the Hebrew and Talmudic tepah, fistbreadth from the first knuckle to the last. 
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Nr 52 

Tukulti-Ninib, king of the world, king of Assyria, son of Shal- 
manezer, king of Assyria. 5) When the temple of Shulmanitu (or 
Dinitu) my Lady, which Ilushumma, a king, my predecessor, had 
built (when) this temple 10) fell in ruin and became ancient, I re- 
moved its ruins, I reached its foundation. 15) From its base to its 
coping I built it. I placed my memorial. May a succeeding prince 
renovate its ruins. May he return to its place my inscribed name. 
Ashur shall hearken to his prayer. 


Nr 53 
Palace of Tukulti-Urta, king of the world. 


Nr 54 


To Ashur the great Lord, father of the gods, his Lord, Tukulti- 
Urta, viceroy for Bel, priest of Ashur, son of Shalmanezer, priest 
of Ashur, son of Adad-nirari, priest of Ashur. 


Nr 59 

Tukulti-Urta, king of the world, mighty king, king of Assyria, 
5) favorite (ni8it) of Ashur, priest of Ashur, faithful shepherd, 
favored (naSat) by Ishtar, conqueror of the land of the Guti 10) in 
all its borders, son of Shalmanezer, priest of Ashur, son of Adad- 
nirari, priest of Ashur. 15) When the temple of the Assyrian Ishtar 
my Lady, which 20) formerly Ilushumma, my father, priest of Ashur, 
a king, my predecessor, 25) had built, 1120 years having passed, 
this temple 30) fell in ruin and became ancient. In these days at 
the beginning of my reign 35) I removed its ruins, I reached its 
foundation. E-me the oracle-house, 40) abode of her joy, E-an-na 
sanctuary of her glory (la-li-Sa) 45) as a magnificent dwelling, its 
frontwall being greater than formerly, I built (it). 50) Like a 
heavenly mansion I beautified it (u-be-ni); from its base to its 
coping, 55) I completed it. I placed my memorial. May a succeeding 
prince, when 60) this temple shall have become ancient and fallen 
in ruin, restore it. May he see 65) my memorial. With oil may 
he anoint it. May he offer sacrifices. To its place 70) may he 
return it. Ashur shall hearken to his prayer. Who alters 75) my 
‘inscription and my name, may Ishtar my Lady break his weapon. 
80) At the hand of his enemies may she lower him. In these days 
at the beginning of my reign (to) Ishtar the Lady another temple 
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that she had requested me to raise above the former Eanna, 
85) Etil, the abode of Ishtar, my Lady, which is before the bit- 
edinu, the northern wall was placed against(?) the abode of Ishtar 
and the bit-shakhuru before it was not made. 


Nr 93 

1) Palace of Ashurnasirpal, king of the world, king of Assyria, 
son of Tukulti-Urta, king of Assyria. 

Nr 95 

Palace of Ashurnasirpal, king of the world, king of Assyria, son 


of Tukulti-Urta, king of the world, king of Assyria, son of Adad- 
nirari, king of the world, king of Assyria. 

Nr 96 

Shalmanezer, king of the world, son of Ashurnasirpal, king of 


the world, son of Tukulti-Urta, king of the world, who established 
the wall of the city Ashur. 


Nr 97 

Shalmanezer, vicar of Ashur, son of Ashurnasirpal, do, son of 
Tukulti-Urta do, for his life and the welfare of his city 5) the 
walls of the gate which formerly kings going before me had built 
and which had fallen in ruin in (a for an) their entirety from 
(uSdu) its base do its summit? he built, In its foundation 10) I 
placed memorial cones. When the wall of his gate shall have fallen 
in ruin may a coming prince built it. Ashur and Adad shall hearken 
to his prayer. May he return the memorial cones to their place. 

Nr 98 

Palace of Shalmanezer, governor for Bel, priest of Ashur (var. 
king of the world), son of Ashurnasirpal, priest of Ashur (var. king 
of the world). When the temple of Belat-Nipha my Lady, which 


Tukulti-Urta, 5) my father, prince of Ashur, had built formerly, 
had fallen in ruin, Shalmanezer... anew... 


Nr 100 


Shalmanezer, king of the world, king of Assyria, son of Ashur- 
nasirpal, king of Assyria, conqueror from the Great Sea of the 
Western Land which is of the Sunset to the Sea 5) of Chaldea. 


* Lit. to its lip. a se-ap-te-su, a for ad (or adi), such abbreviations, being Northern, 
are not found in genuine Babylonian. 
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which they call the Salt river I ruled. When’ the former wall 
of my city of Ashur which Tukulti-Urta, son of Shalmanezer, had 
built before me I removed its ruins, I strengthened its foundation 
(dannatu), I built it up, from its base (u8Su) to 10) its coping, I 
completed it. More than formerly I beautified, | made it bigger. 
I placed my memorial and my foundation record. May a forth- 
coming prince renovate its ruins, may he return my inscribed name 
to its place. Ashur shall hearken to his prayer. The name of the 
battlement is munirrit kibrati. 


Nr 1o1 

Shalmanezer, mighty king, king of the world, king of Assyria, 
son of Ashurnasirpal, mighty king, king of the world, king of 
Assyria, son of Tukulti-Urta, king of Assyria, builder of the temple. 


Nr 102, 

Shalmanezer, mighty king, king of the world, king of Assyria, 
son of Ashurnasirpal, king of the world, king of Assyria, son of 
Tukulti-Urta, king of the world, king of Assyria, builder of the 
wall of the city of Ashur. 


Nr 103 

Shalmanezer, viceroy of Bel, priest of Ashur, son of Ashurnasirpal, 
priest of Ashur, son of Tukulti-Urta, priest of Ashur. Armada Sa 
bit Ashur my lord, who formerly had not been made, with the 
wisdom of my heart I made of gold. 


Nr 104 

Palace of Shalmanezer, great king, mighty king, king of the 
world, king of Assyria, son of Ashurnasirpal, king of Assyria, son 
of Tukulti-Urta, king of Assyria. 


Nr 105 ; 

Palace of Shalmanezer, king of the world, king of Assyria, son 
of Ashurnasirpal, king of the world, king of Assyria, son of Tukulti- 
Urta, king of the world, king of Assyria. 


Nr 117 
1) Sennacherib, king of the world, king of Assyria, maker of 
the statue of Ashur and of the great gods, raised like a mountain 


10 Here as often enwma means this is the time when. 
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this bit-akiti 5) from its foundation to its coping with limestone 
and mountain stone. 


Nr 118 

1) Iam Semnacherib, king of the world, king of Assyria, maker 
of the statues of Ashur, Anu, Sin, Shamash, Adad, Nirgal, Ishtar 
(of) Bit-kidmuri, MAH, and the great gods. 5) The bit-akiti, abode 
of Ashur my lord (with) white limestone I lay its foundation 


Nr 119 

I am Sennacherib (king of the world), king of Assyria, maker 
of the images of Ashur, Sherua, Anu, Sin, Shamash, Adad, Ishtar 
of Bit-kidmuri, MAH, 5) Gaga, Hani, Kubu, DUB, Nergal, Ningal- 
kimakh and the great gods. The foundation of the New Year's 
Temple for the festival and the banquet of Ashur with limestone 
and mountain stone I cast its base. } 


Nr 125 

1) Esarhaddon, king of the world, king of Assyria, noble prince, 
beloved of Ashur and Ninlil 5) upon whom you put your protection 
and on whom you kept watch in view of his reigning. All his 
foes you slew. 1o) You caused him to attain his desire. On his 
father’s throne you made him sit at ease and the dominion over 
the lands you entrusted to him. 15) (He is) the son of Sennacherib, 
king of the world, king of Assyria (v. adds maker of the images 
of Ashur and of the great gods), son of Sargon, king of the world, 
king of Assyria (v. adds, who looks after the sanctuary of Ashur 
and Ninlil). The former Temple of Ashur 20) which Shulmanu- 
asharidu, son of Adad-nirari, king of Assyria, a prince, my pre- 
decessor had made, had become weakened and 586 years 25) having 
passed it had fallen in ruin. Of this temple I did not alter the 
location. 30) On a foundation deposit of gold and silver, precious 
stones, fragrant herbs, oi], cedar-wood I cast its base and I placed 
its bricks. 35) I erected it and finished it. That people may wonder 
I made this thing a success. For my life, the lengthening of my 
days, 40) the establishing of my reign, the safety of my offspring, 
the protection of my throne and priesthood, the overwhelming of 
my enemies, 45) the prosperity of the harvests of Assyria, the safety 
of Assyria I made (it). 


THE HITTITES, MITANNI AND BABYLONIA IN THE 
TELL EL-AMARNA LETTERS 


By Samurrt A.B. Mercer, Trinity College, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Hittites. 


In way of introduction it is necessary to give in brief outline an 
idea of the Hittites in general, their history, language, religion and 
culture. We shall then be in a position to collect and to utilize 
whatever references there are to the Hittites in the Tell el-Amarna 
betters. 

Only forty-five years ago the Hittites were classed with the other 
small Syrian tribes mentioned in the Old Testament, and what 
was known of the Hittites was chiefly drawn from the Old Testa- 
ment. In Gen. 9:15 we read that Canaan begat Zidon and Heth, 
and we believed Heth to be the ancestor of the Hittites. In Gen. 23 
we learned that Abraham bought the Cave of Machpelah from 
Ephron the Hittite. In almost every one of the twenty-two passages * 
in the Old Testament where the early inhabitants of Canaan are 
mentioned, the Hittites are given a conspicuous place. In Ezekiel 
16:3, 45, the prophet is reported to have said of Jerusalem, “ thy 
father was an Amorite and thy mother a Hittite.” There are a few 
other references to the Hittites in the Old Testament, namely, 
Gen. 25:9; 26:34: 36:2; I Sam. 26:6; Il Sam. Sots th; 
23:39; I Kgs. 10: 28f.; 1:1, and they teach us that the Hittites 
were in Palestine in the time of David. and Solomon. But there is 
nothing in the Old Testament that would lead us to think of the 
Hittites as a great people in accordance with the information about 
them which has recently been brought to light. — 

In 1872 William Wright of Cambridge, England, made the first 
serious study of the Hittites, but Hittitology did not really begin until 
in 1886 when a second edition of his book appeared. The next 
important step was made in this science when Hugo Winckler in 


I Gen, 13:17; 15:18, 20; 34:30; Ex. 3:8, 17; 13:53 23:23, 28; 33:2; Deut.7:1; 
20:17; Josh. 3:10; 9:1; 11:13; 12:8; 24:11: Judg. 3:5; Ezra 9:1; Neh. 9:8; I Kgs. 
9:20; II Chr. 8:7. 

13 
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1906-1907 found the great Hittite archive in Boghazkéi. Since then, 
especially immediately after the Great War, great interest has been 
displayed in the subject, and the names of Hrozny, Weidner, and 
Sommer have stood out preeminently as those of pioneers. In 1911 
Messerschmidt made a corpus of all Hittite texts known up to that 
time. But since then many have been published. However, these 
latter are chiefly in Cuneiform, while Messerschmidt’s corpus con- 
tains only hieroglyphic texts. 

Besides these native texts—hieroglyphic and Cuneiform—which 
are in the process of being published and studied—although the 
hieroglyphic has not yet been finally deciphered—there are other 
sources of information about the Hittites. There are Egyptian reliefs, 
paintings, and royal inscriptions, in temples and tombs, which 
furnish material for the study of the Hittites. There are Hittite 
names in Babylonian texts, and there are Hittite names and glosses 
in the Tell el-Amarna Letters. 

The term Hittite comes to us from the Old Testament where it 
appears as ovmn. It occurs in Cuneiform as Hatti and in Egyptian 
as Hi-ti, He-ta(ht’), or Heta. The derivation of Hatti is not certain. 
Hommel in Grundrif, p. 42, Anm. 4, p. 44, has suggested that its 
origin is to be found in the divine name Hattu, found in com- 
bination in personal names, and to be seen ina later form in the 
name of the goddess “4rrig or “Arryc. It has also been suggested 
that Hatti is equivalent to Hani, on the Euphrates, and that this 
latter is a shortened form of Hanigalbat (cf. MDOG 21, 5of.; Meyer — 
GA?, 592). If this be so the earliest centre of Hittite civilization 
is to be found on the Euphrates, which later was transferred to 
Boghazkéi. At any rate it is becoming very apparent that the 
Hittite empire consisted of many principalities or kingdoms stretch- 
ing from Western Asia Minor to the plains east of the Tigris, and 
from the Black Sea to Damascus. 

According to Egyptian representation, the Hittites were men with 
long, slightly bent nose, receeding forehead, large jaw-bones, short, 
round double chin, and red skin. They were a mixed Aryan and 
Caucasic race, growing out of five groups, a Proto-Hittite people 
who inhabited the mountains of Cappadocia, a Luvian people who 
dwelt in Northern Asia Minor and Cilicia, a Bata people who 
inhabited Paphlagonia, a Harrian folk who dwelt in north-eastern 

* Cf. v. Luschan in Archiv fiir Anthropologie 19. 
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Mesopotamia, and a Kanisian people who came from the region 
of the sea of Marmora and founded what we know as the Empire 
of the Hittites, and in whose language is the bulk of the Boghazkéi 
inscriptions. The Kanisians established themselves as a kingdom 
as early as the second half of the fourth millenium B. c. Their 
capital was probably at Hanigalbat. There an empire was developed, 
but finally became two—the Harrian in Armenia and the Mitannian 
further south-west. About 2100 8. c. there differentiated from the 
Mitannian people an Empire which retained as its name an ab- 
breviated form of the name of the capital city, namely, the Hani 
or Hatti empire, that is, the Empire of the Hittites. This empire 
was chiefly the creation of the great king Labarnas who resided 
in Ku8Sar. 

The first historical appearance, however, of the Hittites in mili- 
tary enterprise was in the reign of Samsuditana of Babylonia, 
about 1656-1926 (Kine, Chronicles Il, p. 22). They over-ran Baby- 
lonia and paved the way for the fall of the Hammurabi dynasty 
and the coming of the Kassites,* and from this time until 1300 B.C., 
the Hittites were very influential in the Oriental world. Three 
hundred years later there is a reference to this Hittite invasion 
of Babylonia, for Agumkakrime, about 1650, rélatesi: (V RY 335 
KB III, 1, 134 ff; cf. Kinc, Chronicles I, 149) that he took back 
the pictures of Marduk and Sarpanitum which had previously been 
carried off to the land of Hani. Furthermore, there seems to be 
evidence that previous to the reign of Samsuditana Hittites had 
come into contact with Assyria, for the builder of the wall of the 
eity of AS’ur in Assyria and the founder of the temple of Ashur, 
in the same city, bore Hittite names, namely, USpia and Kikia 
(BA VI, Hft. 5, p. 12). 

The successor of LabarnaS is not known, but a king by the 
name of HattuSili I seems to have been the third king after his 
reign. The fifth king seems to have been MurSiliS I, who reigned 
about 1900, and made Boghazkéi his capital. He was in turn suc- 
ceeded by Telibinu3, who seems to have been the last of these 
powerful kings for the next three hundred and fifty years. About 
1700 B, C. the Hittites again became powerful, and from the western 
portion of this empire went the Hyksos, about 1650, to conquer 
Egypt. For the next two hundred years very little is known of 

3 Olmstead doubts that the Hittites destroyed Babylon, JEA 8, 224. 
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the Hittites. But in the reign of Thutmose III of Egypt tribute was 
received from them and they were finally conquered. Thutmose III 
later defeated the confederated states of Syria and gain the whole 
of Western Asia for Egypt. This brings us to the period of the 
Tell el-Amarna correspondence. 

The Hittite dynasty of the Tell el-Amarna period began with 
Subbiluliuma, who seems to have been the son of a small city-king 
who claimed the grandiose title “ great king, king of Hatti.” This 
city-king was probably HattuSili I], c. 1400. However that may 
be, Sibbiluliuma was a strong man. He conquered the Mitanni, 
under Tugratta, and put Mattiuza on the Mitannian throne. Aziru 
recognized his overlordship and he became so powerful that Rib- 
Addi was moved to warn Amenophis IV against him. He reigned 
about 1380—1350, overlapping the reigns of Amenophis II] and 
Amenophis IV. One of the Tell el-Amarna letters is from his hand 
to Amenophis IV, namely No. 41. 

Subbiluliuma was succeeded by his son Arandas, c. 1350—1345, 
who died early, and was succeeded by his brother, Mursilis II, 
c. 1345—1315. This king became powerful and made alliances with 
Arzawa, Gasga, Tibia, and Zibria. He fought against Rameses Il 
at Kade’ and is referred to in the Boghazkéi texts. He had four 
children, HalpasSulubi, Muttallu, HattuSili, and a daughter, [lanirinna. 
His reign extends beyond the Tell el-Amarna period.* 

MurSsiliS II was succeeded by two sons, in succession, Muttallu, 
c. 1315—1300, and HattuSili III, c, 1300—1270, both of whom are 
mentioned in the famous Rameses II treaty. The Boghazkéi docu- 
ments mention the former as conqueror of the Amurru and from 
the latter’s reign come most of the Boghazkéi texts. Two well- 
known kings follow this reign, namely, Dudhalia,’ c. 1270—1250 
and Arnuanta, c. 1250—1240, but before the reign of the former, 
Assyria, under Shalmaneser I, 1280, had slaughtered the Hittite 
armies. The Hittite empire was now losing ground and by the 
end of the eighth century s. c. the greater part of the Hittite pos- 
sessions had passed out of their hands and the Hittite power came 
to an end in the reign of Sargon of Assyria who conquered 


* See for new material on the reign of MurSili§ III, Hrozn¥, Hethitische Texte, 
pp- 156 ff.; cf. also WEIDNER, “Aus den hettitischen Urkunden von Boghazkdi,” 
MDOG, 58, 53 ff. 


* See OLZ 24, 36—70 for a thesis to the effect that Dudhalia preceeded Hattu- 
Sili III. 
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Carchemish in 717 8. c. Thus came to an end a mighty empire of 
at least forty-four kings of which we at present know very little, 
but of which we hope to know more after the Boghazkéi and other 
inscriptions have yielded up their secrets. 

The Hittites were a mixed people, and it is becoming clearer 
every day that the Hittite language was also a mixture. There 
are undoubtedly Aryan clements in the language, and besides that 
there is evidence of several other languages. Forrer believes that 
there are as many as eight languages to be found in the Boghazkéi 
inscriptions, namely, Proto-Hittite, Luvian, Balain, Harrian, Kani- 
sian (or Azawan), Sumerian, Babylonian, and Mandaian. Since the 
publication of Hrozn¥’s Die Sprache der Hethiter (Leipzig, 1917), 
where he pleads for an Indo-European language, a good many 
scholars have expressed their opinion on this question. PRINce in 
JAOS 41, 210 ff.; Broomrretp in JAOS 41, 195 ff.; and Sayce in 
JRAS 1920, 49—83, have criticized Hrozn¥, admitting a certain 
Indo-European element but declaring against his position. No 
reliable scholar seems yet to have been converted to Hroznv’s way 
of thinking, with the exception of MarstRanDER, Caractere indo- 
européen de la Langue Hittite (Christiania, 1918). However, the 
matter is still unsettled and will remain so until much further 
investigation. 

Little is yet known of Hittite religion. The names of many gods 
are extant. Animism was common as such titles as “ lady of moun- 
tains and rivers’ would indicate. Sometimes the same god bore 
different names in different places, thus, the sun-god was called 
TelibinuS among the Kanisians, Woi among the Proto-Hittites and 
Hebat among the Harrians. There were many demons and all bad 
luck was ascribed to them. There were temples and pictures of 
divine beings, and feasts were held in honour of the gods. According 
as the Hittites came in contact with great foreign nations, their 
deities were worshipped, such, for example, as Re’ of Egypt, Asher 
and Ishara of Assyria, and Mithra, Varuna, Indra and perhaps 
Nasatya of India. 

The best known Hittite deities were: The sun-god, Teshub, the 
storm-god, M4(?), the great mother, Sandan, her son, Tarhu, Hipa, 
Sallu, and Tilla. 

There are indications that the Hittites developed quite a con- 
siderable literature consisting of hymns, prayers, legends, roya 
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addresses, annals, contracts, letters, &c., and there is reason to be- 
lieve that the future will reveal the Hittites to us as one of the 
greatest peoples of the ancient world. 

We are now ready to bring together those passages in the Tell 
el-Amarna Letters which have to do with the Hittites. Long before 
the Tell el-Amarna period the two peoples, Hittites and Mitannians, 
had separated, and during the Tell el-Amarna period we find them 
arrayed against each other. We have seen that Subbiluliuma, founder 
of a Hittite dynasty, during the reign of Amenophis III, had con- 
guered Mitanni under Tu&ratta and put Mattiuaza on the throne. 
Before this event, however, it seems that TuSratta had been vic- 
torious over the Hittites (17:30 ff.). But TuSratta’s defeat is re- 
ferred to by Rib-Addi in 75:36, who warns the pharaoh against 
Subbiluliuma. This resulted in a period of friendship between the 
Egyptians and Mitannians, reflected in 54:40ff., and 56: 309 ff. 
However, at a later date, it seems that the Hittite king was suf- 
ficiently in accord with the kings of Mitanni and Ka8ssi (Babylonia) 
to serve Rib-Addi the means of undertaking the overthrow of 
AbdiaSirta and his sons (116:71). But the sons of Abdiagirta had 
their day, for later they became mighty through the “ mighty 
king”’ (Egyptian) after presenting him with gold and silver (126: 66). 

The Hittites were as a rule at enmity with the Egyptians, 
although the pharaoh did not always seem to realize the situation. 
On several occasions he was warned against them. Thus, the king 
of AlaSia warns him against an alliance with the king ‘of the 
Hittites and with Sanhar (35:49; cf. 75:36; 164:21). The Hittites 
persuaded the king of Ugarit to desert the pharaoh (45:22, 30; 
cf. 151:55ff.), they backed the Ube people in their revolt from 
Egypt (54:29, 33), they persuaded servants and representatives of 
the pharaoh to desert him (196:17; cf. 197:24), and whenever 
they could they burned and destroyed the lands of the Egyptians 
(136:51; 174: 11 ff.; 175:11; 176:11). Nevertheless, whenever it 
suited the purpose of the Hittites they sought alliance with the 
pharaoh, just as Subbiluliuma, when he, perhaps, was at enmity 
with Tugratta, asked for the same relations with the Egyptian king 
Htria (=Napburia?, i. e. Amenophis IV) as obtained between 
himself and Amenophis III (41). 

With Aitugama, king of Kinza, the Hittites were usually in accord. 
Aitugama served the Hittite king by gaining allies for him (53:13), 
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and in turn the Hittite king assisted Aitugama, as when he helped 
the king of Kinza against Akizzi of Katna (53:9). Of course, Katna 
was never a favourite place with the Hittite king, and he, with 
Aziru and other cities, burned Katna and carried off its gods (55). 
He likewise united with Aitugama in burning the cities of the 
pharaoh (174: 11 ff.3 175:11; 176:11). 

On the other hand, the Hittites as a rule were hostile to Aziru 
in spite of his alliance with him against Katna (55). The Hittite 
king was feared by Aziru (157:28), and Aziru complained to the 
pharaoh that he could not come to Dudu because the Hittite king 
was in NuhagSe (164:213 cf. 165:18, 39; 166:22; 167: 11, 20). And 
yet Aziru must have been sometimes constrained to cast in his 
lot with the Hittites, as he did, at least, on one occasion (55), for 
we learn from 161:49 that the pharaoh reproached him because 
he had received messengers of the Hittite king. 

Hittite soldiers were much in demand. They were sought for in 
the conquest of Gubla (126:59), and, under the leadership of one 
Lupakku, they took the cities of Amki and of Aaddumi (170: 14 ff.), 
and they were the terror of the Amurri (165: 20?, 35; 166:24) and 
of the people of Tunip (165:39; 166:25; 167:23). With the ex- 
ception of a few fragmentary references to the Hittites (51 Rev. 45 
52:30; 59:23; 126:76; 140:31; and 196:10), 43 which is too 
fragmentary to be clearly determined, and 44 which tells of 
messengers from the pharaoh to the Hittites, the only other in- 
formation in the Tell el-Amarna Letters about the Hittites is to 
be found in Nos. 41 and 42 both of which are Hittite letters. The 
first, already referred to, was written by Subbiluliuma to the 
Egyptian king, in which he desires that the same friendship which 
obtained between himself and the former pharaoh be continued 
between himself and Amenophis IV. He then enumerates the 
presents which he sends. No. 42 was probably sent by the same 
Hittite king to the same pharaoh, although this cannot be certain 
because of the fragmentary condition of the tablet. The letter seems 
to deal with some misunderstanding that had arisen between the 
two monarchs, and the writer wishing to put an end to such sends 
an atoning present. However, these two letters, although actual 
correspondence between the two great rulers, do not add much to 
our knowledge of either the one or the other. They give us the 
name of Subbiluliuma the great king of the Hatti-land, also the 
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Hittite equivalent of Naphuria, the name of the Egyptian king. 
They show us how greetings were sent and how messengers were 
dispached back and forth with greetings and presents. They show 
us how solicitous kings were to retain each other’s friendship, and 
how Subbiluliuma reigned during the lifetime of both Amenophis III 
and Amenophis IV. 

Fragmentary as all these references in the Tell el-Amarna letters 
are to the Hittites we are thankful for them, for they will take 
their place in time in the reconstruction of the history, life, and 
manners of a mighty Oriental people. 


Mitanni. 


As early as the time of Thutmose III we meet with a foreign 
land, by name, Miten, which Mixer in his AF p. 284 located on 
the Euphrates. Prior, however, to the conquests of Thutmose I 
and Thutmose III, it seems that the kingdom of Mitanni extended 
south-west of the Euphrates and included Naharin; and in the 
campaign against Egypt, the leader of the forces of Naharin was 
probably the king of Mitanni. The campaigns of the pharaohs of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty curtailed and eventually destroyed Mitanni’s 
claim to suzerainty in Amurru and confined the kingdom of Mi- 
tanni to the eastern side of the Euphrates. 

The Hittite bilingual of Tarkudimme mentions a king of the 
city Metan (Hitprecut, Assyriaca 122 ff.; Hml Gr? 49, 50, Anm. 2), 
which is Mitanni. It used to be the fashion to connect Mitanni 
with Marievy (Nresunr, Studien und Bemerkungen), and locate it 
in Asia Minor (Wnk Frsch I, 17, p. 20), but Uncnap’s researches 
(VS VII and BA VI, 5) have shown that the land of Mitanni is to 
be identified with Subartu, which the Babylonians always located 
in the north-east with Gutium. According to cuneiform Omen texts, 
the world was thus divided: South, Elam; North, Akkad; West, 
Amurru; and East, Subartu. Moreover, in an Assyrian list, TeSub 
is given as Adad of the land Su (an abbreviated form of Subartu), 
and in No. 100, 21, Subartu is associated with Mitanni. Among 
the western Semites and the Egyptians, the word Naharina was 
used for Mitanni, and in the Tell el-Amarna Letters Hanigalbat is 
to be identified with Mitanni. 

The land of Mitanni may have originally developed out of one 
city, namely, Miten (although this city has never been identified), 
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because of the phrase “land of the city of Miten” and may have 
belonged to the Hittites, for this peculiar expression is confined 
fo the Hittites (cf.41, 2.3; 42,-103 44; 1.8. 19). 

Wincxter (Vorl. Nachr. 46 ff.) thinks that the Mitanni people 
were the oldest element in the Hittite peoples. At any rate, it seems 
that they were originally a branch of the Hittite stock, but by the 
time of the Tell el-Amarna correspondence they were differentiated 
from the Hittites with whom they were frequently at war. 

According to Bork (MVAG 1909, 1, 2), the language of Mitanni 
is Caucasian and similar in construction to the language of Elam, 
and Jensen (ZA V, 166ff.; VI, 34 ff.) thinks that it is neither Hittite 
nor Indo-European, but Vannic or Caucasian. Recent students of 
the problem, however, seem to see in Mitannian the oldest indigenous 
language of Mesopotamia, and very similar to Hittite. The many 
Mitannian proper names that are preserved appear to be Aryan in 
character. 

In his Vorl. Nachr. 37, Winckter has been able to reconstruct 
the following dynasty of Mitannian kings who reigned contempora- 
neously with some of the pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty: 


Sa-uS-Sa-tar 
Artatama I 


Sutarna I 


TuSsratta Artatama Il 


Mattiuaza Sutarna II (Suttatarna) 


Recent discoveries, including those of Uncnap (MDOG 21, p. 34,393 
25, 66ff.; VS VII; BA VI, 5), have shown not only that Mitannians 
were in Babylonia as early as the Hammurabi dynasty, but also 
that the city of ASsur was founded by them,® and that they were 
the earliest. inhabitants of Assyria. But there is a great gap in 
our knowledge of Mitanni, extending from these early days until 
about 1430, when SauSatar conquered’ the city of ASSur. SauSatar 


6The two men who are supposed to have established the temple and wall of 
A&Sur were USpia and Kikia (MDOG 21, pp. 34, 39; 25, pp. 66 ff.), and these are 
Mitannian names. 
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was probably a contemporary of Amenophis II (1448—1420 B. Gil 
From that time until the reign of Tu%ratta, Mitanni is supposed 
to have held Assyria in vassalage. 

SauSatar was succeeded by Artatama I, whose name occurs in 
in Egyptian literature (cf. ZA VIII 385; MVAG 1900, 1, p. 7A), 
of whom we hear from a letter of TuSratta (29, 16 ff.; cf. 24 III 52) 
that he gave his daughter in marriage to Thutmose IV (1421 
—1413 B.c.). SutarnaI was the next king, and he gave his daughter 
in marriage to Amenophis III (29, 18 ff.), his sister’s son. He may 
have been succeeded by a son, ArtaSSumara, of whom we know 
practically nothing (17, 11 f.). However, the next king was TuSratta, 
about 1390 (17, 11—20), son of Sutarna, and the best known of 
the kings of Mitanni. Besides lists of presents the Amarna docu- 
ments contain seven of his letters to Amenophis III, one to the 
widow of Amenophis II and three to Amenophis IV. A man, by 
name, Tubi,? was regent during the minority of TuSratta, but, for 
some reason or other was later put to death by TuSratta. TuSratta 
was an energetic king and waged war against the Hittites (17, 30 ff.), 
but before the end of his reign anarchy arose, and Assyria broke 
away from his overlordship. This condition was aggravated by the 
disloyalty of his brother, Artatama, who sided with the Hittites, 
as did also his grandson, Sutarna. 

TuSratta married his daughter, Taduhepa, to both Amenophis III 
and Amenophis IV. TuSratta was murdered probably in a court 
conspiracy, which produced anarchy in Mitanni. This gave Subbi- 
luliuma, the Hittite king, an opportunity of interfering in the affairs 
of Mitanni, and having placed Mattiuaza, an exiled son of Tuiratta, 
upon the throne, he married him to his daughter and took to 
himself the rdle of suzerain (MDOG 35, 36; Bout in Theol. Tijd- 
schrift, 1916, pp. 170 ff.; FicuLta and Wetpner, Keilschrifttexte [, 
obv., ll. 48 ff.). A period of anarchy ensued under Mattiuaza, and the 
next stable reign seems to have been that of Artatama II, a brother 
of Tusratta. He was succeeded by his son, Sutarna II. The next 
king may have been Aitugama, but of him we know nothing. From 
Egyptian sources we learn that Thutmose I, Thutmose III, and 
Amenophis II waged successful war against Naharina, i. e., Mitanni. 


It has been suggested that Tuhi may be the same as To’'i or To’u of II Sam. 


8:9f, 1 Chr. 18:9f., but this is all that is known of any possible connection at 
the present time. 
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One of the greatest characters of Egyptian history of the Mi- 
tannian period was Queen Tiy, wife of Amenophis III and mother 
of Ikhnaton. Although she is not to be identified with Giluhepa, 
as some scholars hold, she was most likely a Mitannian princess, 
for the name is Mitannian in character (e. g., see the Mitannian 
names in CLay BE XV, such as Ta-a-a, Ta-i-til-la; cf. Kn. pp.1058ff.). 
She was thoroughly acquainted with political circumstances (26, 
7—18; 24, 42ff.; 29, 8,9, 45f., 143); she corresponded with Tus- 
ratta in favour of Amenophis IV (26, 20ff.); she influenced the 
politics of her husband and son (29, 66f.); and TuSratta sent 
special gifts to her (27, 112), and greeted her on several occasions 
(27, 43 28, 75 29, 3). 

Of Mitannian religion very little is known. The great god of 
the Mitannians seemed to have been TeSub. The name is written 
with an ideogram, IM, like Adad of Amurru, and he is parallel to 
Adad in character (K 2100, col. 1, 18). He is represented standing 
on a panther, with a double-axe in his hand. Later he is represented 
with a saw in one hand and a three-forked tunder-bolt in the other, 
and wears a beard and long hair. Still later, he appears with a 
double-axe and a thunder-bolt, and stands on an ox. The oldest 
occurrence of the divine name TeSub, in proper names, is to be 
found in one of Uncnap’s texts, namely, Te-es-Su-up-a-ri (VS VI, 
72,10; cf. Kn 24 IV 36, Ar-te-e-e3-Su-pa). The corresponding Mi- 
tannian goddess seems’to have been Hepa, of whom nothing is known. 

Besides the Tell el-Amarna Letters, much information about 
Mitanni comes to us from the Boghazkéi inscriptions, especially 
about Tuératta and his successor. In the Amarna Letters the name 
Hanigalbat is used for Mitanni, but in the other sources it seems 
to be used in reference to a part only of the empire of Mitanni 
(Tiglathpileser I, Prism V, 34). In Egypt the name Naharina was used. 

About the minor affairs of the Mitannians the Tell el-Amarna 
Letters have very little to say. The so-called Mitanni Letters are 
17—29. No. 17 deals with the reign of TuSratta and the regent 
Tubi, where we learn about the assassination of ArtaSSumara, eldest 
brother of TuSratta, and the death of Tubi at the hand of Tus- 
ratta. It also informs us about TuSratta’s war with the Hittites and 
his friendly relations with Egypt. No. 18 deals with friendly corre- 
spondence between Egypt and Mitanni, and No. 19 is characterized 
by Tuératta’s love of Egyptian gold. No. 20 continues this charac- 
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terization, and, in addition, throws much light upon the way in 
which princesses and gold were interchanged between these ancient 
monarchs. No. 21 is similar. In No. 22 we have a list of presents 
as a dowry for Taduhepa, and 23 describes how the goddess [Star 
of Nineveh decided to visit Egypt, and the pharaoh is advised to 
receive her with much honour. No. 24, although written in cunei- 
form, is in the Mitannian language. It seems to contain negotiations 
concerning two cities, Harwahe and Mashrianni, the former of which 
was to be assigned to Egypt, the latter to TuSratta. No. 25 is 
another dowry list, but 26 is important because in it we see the 
great Queen Tiy interceeding with TuSratta for friendship with her 
son, Ikhnaton. TuSratta wants rich presents. In Nos. 27, 28, and 29 
letters from Tugratta to Amenophis IV, we have repeated requests 
for much Egyptian gold. 

Letter 30 is a pass-port letter addressed by an unnamed king, 
probably a king of Mitanni, to the kings of Canaan, exhorting 
them to see that his messenger, Akiya, receives no hindrance, but 
is safely and speedily sent forward on his way to the Egyptian court. 

Mitanni is also mentioned in other Tell el-Amarna letters. Thus 
in 58, 5 [Kat]ihutisupa reports to Egypt that the Mitannian king 
is making a warlike expedition against him; 75, 38 refers to a 
report of Rib-Addi to Egypt to the effect that the Hittites have 
conquered Mitanni (cf. 17, 32, in time of TuSratta); 85, 51 shows 
the Mitannian king retreating from an attack on Gubla because 
of lack of water; in 86, 12 and go, 20 we find the Mitannians 
supporting Abdiasirta and the Sa. Gaz-people; 95, 27 ff. shows the 
king of Mitanni in a covetous mood towards Amurru; while ror, 10 
probably refers to a tribute which Gubla was obliged to pay to 
Mitanni. According to 10g, 6, Rib-Addi reports to Egypt the former 
hostility of the king of Mitanni to Egypt; and 107, 26 refers to 
relations between Aziru and Mitanni. Finally, there are several 
indications, according to Rib-Addi, that the king of Mitanni was 
ready to encroach upon the domains of Egypt wherever possible 
(76, 14; 104, 21; 116, 70). 


Babylonia. 


According to the Tell el-Amarna Letters and the lists of Kassite 
kings, KarduniaS’ was a name applied to Babylonia. Originally it 
seems to have been co-terminous with the southern sea-land, occupied 
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by the Kassites, the later land of the Chaldees. But according as 
the Kassite domains extended northward, the name KarduniaS was 
applied until the whole of Babylonia was called Kardunias. Sen- 
nacherib, for example, used it to designate the sea-land. The word 
is Kassite but its meaning is still uncertain. Htsinc (OLZ 1915, 
1—4) still thinks that it means “sea-land.” The word is written 
Kara-'!'Dunias, Kar-"Dunia’, Karudunias, ™™Kardunisi and ™™Kar- 
du. The most obvious translation would be ‘‘ Mountain of the god 
Dunia,” but no such god is known. 

In these latters Babylonia often occurs under the form ™™Kaii, for 
example in 76:12 ff.; 104:17 ff.; 116:67 ff. (see Mrver, Aeg yptiaca, 
pp. 62ff., also GA, pp. 582ff.). This should be compared with the 
Hebrew wis (Gen. ro® J) as the father of Nimrod, in contrast to 
wi (Gen. 10° P), the son of Ham. In fact it seems that at least 
one king of the Kassite dynasty, namely, KaraindaS I inserted 
Kag$u in his title as well as Kardunia8’ (IV? R 36[38], No. 3). See, 
however, to the contrary, Savce in ET XV, 282f. But there is no 
doubt that ™tkaSi in these same letters refers sometimes to Nubia 
in Africa. This is probably so in the following instances, 127, 22; 
131, 13; 246, Rev. 8 and 287, 72. It is undoubtedly so in 133, 17 
where ka-[Si] is equated with [™me-lu-]ba, if the restorations are 
to be trusted, for Meluba is undoubtedly Nubia just as Magan is 
Egypt (see Winckter in KB V, p. XXX, note 1; ZIMMERN in Ges- 
Buhi*5, 336; Srrecx, Assurbanipal mit Nachfolgern, Ill, 794f.; 
Ausricut, “ Magan, Meluba, and the Synchronism between Menes 
and Naram-Sin,” JEA, VII, 80-—87). The term KaSi may very well 
have originated in Babylonia, then may have been carried to Arabia 
and finally to north-east Africa. 

It may be that it was only to later Babylonia, or at any rate, 
to Babylonia of the Kassite dynasty that the term Kasi was applied, 
and this happens to be the dynasty whose kings are referred to in 
the Tell el-Amarna Letters. Who these Kassites were it is at present 


difficult to determine with any degree of certainty. Attempts have 


been made to connect them with the Koooaiou, a wild people from 
the valleys of the Zagros, south-west of Media, and with the Kigovoz, 
the inhabitants of the land of Kiooin, as Herodotus called the land 
‘of Susa, both of which places may be identical. At any rate they 
seem to have been an Indo-Germanic people, a horse-keeping race, 
and a ruling cast or aristocracy akin to later rulers of Mitanni. 
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They etablished themselves in Babylonia about 1750 B. C., and 
remained in control for about five hundred and sixty-five years. 
They were a non-literary people, and the only specimen of, their 
language which we have is a short vocabulary (Detitzscu, Die 
Sprache der Kossder, p.25; Puxcues, “ The language of the Kassites, 
JRAS, 1917, to1—114), which seems to show some kinship with 
the Hittites. 

As early as the reign of Samsu-iluna, we find Kassite tribes 
raiding the eastern frontier of Babylonia (Kine, Letters, III, 242; 
CT VI, 23b; VS VII, 64, 183 ff.; Uncnap, BA, VI, 5, 22), but their 
conquest of Babylonia was a gradual affair. The founder of their 
dynasty in Babylonia was a Ganda’ (or Gaddash), and at least 
thirteen kings reigned after him before Karaindaé IJ, the first Kassite 
king to have relations with Egypt, as far as we know. Karaindaés | 
began to reign about 1460, and was thus a contemporary with 
Thutmose III of Egypt. It was probably to him that Thutmose IV, 
1420—141T1, wrote, “Establish good brotherhood between us” (1, 64). 
Karaindas I also corresponded with Amenophis III, 1411—1375, and 
gave him his daughter in marriage. The most reliable chronology 
of the Kassite, or Third Babylonian Dynasty, which has so far 
been presented, seems to be that found in Atsricut, “A Revision 
of Early Assyrian and Middle Babylonian Chronology,” RA 18, 
82—94, were the following synchronism is worked out: 


GY PT BABYLONIA ASSYRIA 
Thutmose III 1501 KaraindaS I c. 1460 ASir-rabi I c. 1480 
ASsir-nirarf III c. 1460 
Amenophis II 1447 ASir-bél-niSéSu c. 1440 
Thutmose IV 1420 Kurigalzu II c. 1410 Ad&ir-rim-ni8éSu c. 1420 
AmenophisIII 1411 KadaSman-EnlilIc.1390 ASur-nadin-abi c. 1400 
AmenophisIV 1375 BurraburiaS II c.1375 Eriba-Adad c. 1380 


Among the letters from Tell el-Amarna there are eleven which 
directly concern Babylonia. Of these two are drafts, or copies, of 
letters despatched by Amenophis III to KadaSman-Enlil I; three of 
them are letters received by Amenophis III from Kada’man-Enlil I; 
five are letters written by Burraburia¥ II to Amenophis IV; and one 
is a letter from Burraburia’ II which may have been addressed to 
Amenophis III. In other letters there are indirect references to 
Babylonian affairs. 
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The earliest Babylonian king to whom reference is made in these 
letters is Karainda’ I, with whom Amenophis III corresponded, 
according to a letter from BurraburiaS II to Amenophis IV. This 
letter begins by reminding the pharaoh that “since the time of 
Karaindas, when their fathers had begun to correspond with one 
another, they had always been good friends.” There are no letters 
extant from Kurigalzu II, but we learn from g, 19 that he was 
the father of Burraburia’ II, and, from 11, 19, that he corresponded 
with Amenophis III and received much gold from him. There is also 
evidence that he maintained friendly relations with Amenophis III, 
for he opposed a Canaanitish desire to ally with them against 
Amenophis III (9, 19—3o). 

Most of the letters dealing with Babylonia fall in the reigns of 
KadaSman-Enlil I and Burraburia¥ II. The sister of KadaSman- 
Enlil I married Amenophis III (1, 12), as did also his daughter 
(4, 33). He himself desired the hand of a daughter of Amenophis III 
(4), but was obliged to content himself with a less prominent 
Egyptian. Letters 2 and 3 show that Kadasman-Enlil was anxious 
to do all in his power to please the Egyptian pharaoh, but received 
very little in return. He sent him his daughter, but in return did 
not receive presents as fine as he hoped to receive. He complains 
that the presents are not at all such as Amenophis had sent to his 
father. He also complained that Amenophis had detained his mes- 
sengers, and, furthermore, had not invited him to a festival to 
which he had hoped to go. 

Amenophis III was not a great warrior, having, so far as is known, 
waged but one war in his life time, namely, that against Nubia 
at the beginning of his reign. But he was a very active builder. 
He sought treaties by marriage, marrying the sister of KadaSman- 
Enlil I (1, 12), and two Mitannian princesses, Gilubepa, daughter 
of Sutarna (17, 5) and Tadubepa, daughter of Tugratta (22). He 
also married the daughter of Kadaiman-Enlil J (3, 5), and his chief 
wife was Tiy. According to letter 1 Amenophis complains that the 
messengers sent by KadaSman-Enlil are not of sufficiently high 
rank, and also complains about the meanness of the presents sent 
by the Babylonian king. He sends rich presents to KadaS’man-Enlil 
and promises others on receipt of his daughter in marriage (5). 
Amenophis also refers to correspondence between Babylonia and 
Egypt in the time of Thutmose IV. 
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Burraburia§ was the son of Kurigalzu II (9, 19), and his “ fore- 
father,” probably grandfather, was KaraindaS I (10, 8). His daughter 
was probably a wife of Amenophis IV (rr). At the very beginning 
of his reign Burraburias II complains that Amenophis IV did not 
exchange congratulations and presents with him and demands 
reclamation for the plundering of his caravans (7). This sidelight 
on the unsympathetic side of Ikhnaton’s character agrees well with 
the present writer’s estimate of him as “a clever and self-centered 
individual henotheist ” (JSOR III, 80). Burraburia’ again complains 
that his merchants had been robbed in Canaan (8), but apparently 
without any response from Ikhnaton. Of course BurraburiaS seems 
to have had an inordinate longing for gold (g), and exceedingly 
jealous of his rights in the eyes of the Egyptian pharaoh. For 
example, he complains that the Assyrians without his knowledge 
sent messengers to Egypt and he asks Amenophis IV to send them 
back empty-handed. In No. 11 we learn that Ikhnaton finding that 
the Babylonian princess whom he desired is dead is assured by 
BurraburiaS of another, and Haa, an Egyptian woman who is with 
Burraburias, is named to take charge of the princess. No. 13 con- 
tains what is probably to be considered a bridal gift to Ameno- 
phis IV, to accompany the former’s daughter to the Egyptian court. 
No, 14 contains a list of presents from the Egyptian pharaoh to 
the Babylonian king as pride-price for the latter’s daughter. 

Letter 12 is from a princess in Babylonia to her lord in Egypt 
on a purely domestic matter. In a broken tablet a king of Kardunias 
is mentioned, but his name is lost (200, 9). The usual presents — 
from Babylonia to Egypt were: Silver (5, 28), lapis lazuli (2, Rev. 8; 
7, 56; 8, 43; 9, 36; 10, 43, 45; 11, Rev.; 24, 25), wooden articles 
decorated with gold (2, Rev. 5; 5, 21 ff.), oil (1, 97), wagons (1, 89 ff.), 
horses (3, 33; 7, 58; 9, 37), and slaves (3, 30). 

At all times there must have been considerable rivalry between 
the two great powers, Babylonia and Egypt. Of this we have 
evidence in the Tell el-Amarna Letters (e. g. 76, 21 ff.; 104, 17 ff.; 
116, 67 ff.; 255, 21), but during the reign of Ikhnaton, Egypt seemed 
to have grown indifferent to Babylonia as well as to other non- 
Egyptian lands. This is evident from the correspondence between 
Ikhnaton and BurraburiaS II, but this was in keeping with the 
pacificism of the Egyptian religious king. 
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Die Assyriologie 1914—1922. Von Ernst F. Weidner. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1922, pp. 192. § 2.00. 

This book is absolutely indispensible not only to every Assyrio- 
logist, but likewise to every library which has any books on the 
Ancient Orient. It contains 1689 entrances on Sumerian, Babylonian, 
and Assyrian, 15 on Babylonia and Egypt, 6 on Amurru, 8 on Ara- 
maeans, 4 on Armenians, 14 on Elam, 87 on the Hittites, 8 on Cappa- 
docia, 4 on the Kassites and Mitanni, 14 on Babylonia andthe Ancient 
Classical World, 21 on Persia, and 12 in an appendix. There are brief 
remarks on most of the references. It should be on the desk of every 
student of the Nearer Orient. SamueL A. B. MERCER 


The Dawn of Civilization. Egypt and Chaldaea. By Gaston 
Maspero. Edited by A. H. Sayce. Translated by M. L. McClure. 
London: SPCK. New York: Macmillan, 1922, pp. 800. 


This a second reprint of the fourth edition of Maspero’s great 
work is very timely. In these days of fresh interest in Egypt and 
Babylonia and of new discoveries in these ancient lands, a book 
like this is indispensible. In a masterful way Maspero guides the 
reader through a wealth of accurate information about Egypt and 
the Nile, the Gods of Egypt, the Legendary history of Egypt, the 
Political constitution of Egypt, the Memphite Empire, and the 
First Theban Empire. All this is done by an expert Egyptologist, 
in a simple and effective manner. 

Although Maspero was not a specialist in Cuneiform, he was 
nevertheless most accurately informed about Mesopotamian affairs, 
and has marshalled in the second part of this book an astonishing 
array of accurate material on Ancient Chaldaea, and on Chaldaean 
civilization. The work is splendidly illustrated, and contains an 
appendix in which is drawn up a list of the pharaohs of the Old 
and Middle Empires. An excellent index places this mass of in- 
formation at the disposal of the student. 

Professor Sayce and Mr. McClure are to be thanked for their 
fine work of editing and translating Maspero’s great book. 

SamuEL A. B. MERCER 
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Sumerisch-akkadische Parallelen zum Aufbau alttestamentlicher 
Psalmen. (Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums XI, 
1 u. 2.) Von D. Dr. Friedrich Stummer. Paderborn: Verlag von 
Ferdinand Schéningh, 1922. XIV + 190 S. 

Die vorliegende Schrift ,,ist als erster Teil einer Reihe von Studien ~ 
gedacht, welche das Verhialtnis der Psalmen zur sumerisch-akka- 
dischen und zur agyptischen Hymnenliteratur méglichst allseitig 
behandeln sollen“. Der Verfasser stellt einen zweiten Teil in Aus- 
sicht, welcher ,der Vergleichung der Ausdrucksweise der Psalmen 
und der sumerisch-akkadischen Kultpoesie gewidmet sein“ soll, 
,wahrend ein dritter die religidse Héhenlage der heiligen Dichtung 
Israels feststellen soll“ (S. V.). Die vorliegende Arbeit befaft sich 
mit dem Aufbau der babylonischen Hymnen und der alttestament- 
lichen Psalmen; sie hat sich zur Aufgabe gestellt, ,einige baby- 
lonische Elemente im Aufbau alttestamentlicher Psalmen festzustellen 
und ihre Entwicklung zu verfolgen“ (S. 8). 

St. behandelt sein Thema in folgenden Abschnitten: Der Individual- 
psalm (S. 11—127), Eigentiimlichkeiten im Aufbau der 6ffentlichen 
Liturgien in Babylonien und ihre Entsprechungen im Psalter 
(S. 127—158), Die Verwendung Alteren Gutes in der religidsen 
Dichtung Babels und Israels (S. 159—167), Die Auflésung des 
urspriinglichen Kompositionsschemas (S. 168—177). Der Verfasser 
gibt sich viele Miihe, Beeinflussung der alttestamentlichen Psalmen 
von seiten der babylonischen Hymnenliteratur nachzuweisen. Seine 
an sich sparlichen Resultate stehen nach Ansicht des Referenten 
nicht einmal zurecht: derselbe ist der Meinung, da® St.s Schrift 
der beste Beweis ist, dai von einer Beeinflussung des Kompositions- 
schemas der Psalmen durch das der entsprechenden babylonischen 
Literatur nicht die Rede sein kann. 

St. findet, um auf den Hauptteil der Schrift ein wenig einzu- 
gehen, da® die babylonischen Individualpsalmen, die St-ila-Texte, 
im allgemeinen aus folgenden Teilen bestehen: Anrede an die 
Gottheit, ihre Herrlichkeitsschilderung, Selbsteinfihrung des Beters, 
Elendschilderung oder Klage, Bitte, Schlu8formel. Anstatt nun, wie 
man es erwarten sollte, zu zeigen, daf dieses Kompositionsschema 
auch in einem groen Teile der entsprechenden hebriischen Li- 
teratur vorliegt (erst so wiirde die Beeinflussung wahrscheinlich 
werden), geht der Verfasser sofort dazu tiber, von den einzelnen 
Bestandteilen zu reden. Daf sich auch in den 150 Psalmen Ent- 
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sprechungen zu der babylonischen Anrede, Herrlichkeitsschilderung, 
Selbsteinfiihrung usw. finden, ist doch zu natiirlich; was soll denn 
der Psalmendichter anderes zur Sprache bringen? (Selbst wenn sich 
eine ganze Reihe von Psalmen fande, in denen genau das gleiche 
Kompositionsschema wie bei den Babyloniern nachweisen liefe, so 
wire das noch kein Beweis von Beeinflussung, weil dieses Schema 
psychologisch recht nattirlich ist). Trotzdem ist es St. nicht immer 
leicht, seine Parallelen plausibel zu machen und oftmals gewinnt 
man den Eindruck, da8 seine Darlegungen gesucht und gewaltsam 
sind. Der gemeinsame Kulturboden muf itibrigens von selbst davor 
warnen, zu leicht an direkte Beeinflussungen zu denken. 

Um eine Ubereinstimmung des Referenten mit dem Verfasser zu 
notieren: Die Verwitinschungen in Ps. 109, 6—19 habe auch ich 
stets als nicht vom Psalmisten, sondern von den Feinden desselben 


esprochen aufgefafit. : 
8°SP e P. Maurus Wirze. 


Die babylonischen Kudurru (Grenzsteine) als Urkundenform. 
(Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, XI, Heft 4 und 5.) 
Von Dr. theol. et phil. Franz X. Steinmetzer. Paderborn: Verlag 
yon Ferdinand Schéningh, 1922. VII + 272 S. 


Mit vorliegender Schrift hat St. eine fleiBige, sorgfiltige, selbst- 
lose Arbeit geleistet, fiir welche die Assyriologie ihm reichen Dank 
wissen wird. In 82 Nummern (auf g2 Seiten) gibt der Verfasser 
zuniichst eine Beschreibung von Grenzsteinen und verwandten Ur- 
kunden oder Bruchstiicken derselben. Wir werden bekannt gemacht 
mit der materiellen Urkunde, den bildlichen Darstellungen, dem 
Inhalte der Inschrift, ferner mit der Literatur und zwar beztiglich 
der bildlichen Darstellungen, des Textes sowie der Umschrift und 
Ubersetzung. Es folgen ktirzere Abschnitte iber »Einordnung der 
Grenzsteinurkunden in die Chronologie“, ,,Begriffsumschreibung 
und Bezeichnungen der Grenzsteine“, ,,Feld- und Tempelurkunden. 
Original und Abschrift, Material und Form der Grenzsteine“. 
Alles Wissenswerte und viel Interessantes erfahren wir hier. Ein 
groBerer Abschnitt (S. r15—212) behandelt ,,die bildlichen Dar- 
stellungen der Grenzsteine“; es ist die Rede von den Gotter- 
symbolen (von 79 Darstellungen), von den ,,andern bildlichen Dar- 
stellungen‘* (Kénigsbilder, Schenkungsszenen, religidsen Szenen) 
und von Felder-Grundrissen. In reicher Verwendung der Literatur 
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(wie tiberall) fiibrt St. die verschiedenen Ansichten an und erarbeitet 
selbst manches von nicht geringer Bedeutung. (vgl. die ,,Zusatz- 
bemerkungen* S, 187—198 mit den Gruppen von Géttersymbolen 
und Gétternamen, die fiir die Religionsgeschichte Babyloniens von 
nicht geringem Belange sind. Sehr instruktiv ist auch der Abschnitt 
iiber ,,die Bedeutung der Géttersymbole auf den Grenzsteinen“‘ 
S. 199—208). Der folgende Abschnitt bespricht den Gegenstand 
der Grenzsteinurkunden (kénigliche Schenkungsurkunden und dgl. 
Rechtsgeschifte, Freibriefe, Bestallungsurkunden). In den Schluf- 
abschnitten werden wir noch unterrichtet tiber den inneren Aufbau 
der Grenzsteine, die innere Entwicklung derselben, ,,die Stufen der 
Entwicklung der inneren Urkundenform“ und schlieflich tiber den 
iuBeren Entstehungsgrund der Grenzsteinurkunden. — Mége die 
ntitzliche Arbeit, die gewif viele Miihe gekostet hat, die verdiente 


weite Verbreitung finden! 
8 P. Maurus W1rTzEL 


Ein neuer Ninkarrak-Text. By Johannes Nikel. Paderborn: 
Schéningh, 1918, pp. 64. 2 Swiss francs. 


In this monograph (Bd. X, Heft 1 of the well-known Studien zur 
Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums), dedicated to a former teacher 
of mine in Munich, Dr. Grafen Georg von Hertling, and Reichs- 
kanzler, during a period of the Great War, Dr. Nikel transliterates 
and translates a new Ninkarra-text, published in Ebeling I, Nos. 15, 
16, and gives an excellent commentary with some remarks about 
the goddess Ninkarrak and related duties. He calls the text a pro- 
cessional, and thinks it was sung while the statue of the diety was 
carried in procession. Then follows a discussion of the most im- 
portant texts, in which Ninkarrak is referred to, arranged into two 
groups, the dated and the undated. Chapter five has to do with 
the name and meaning of Ninkarrak, where the author shows that 
both Ninkarrak and Nin-isin-na are the same as Gula, and Gula 
is the ideogram for rabu, rabitu, Surbit, “the great one.” The last 
chapter treats of the home, festivals, and symbols of Ninkarrak. 
Temples of Ninkarrak seem to have been in Larsa and Ur, where 
it was called é-U-nam-ti[l]-la, in Isin, in Borsippa, Sippar, Babylon, 
Assur, and Ur. The oldest Ninkeowade festival was a New Year's 
feast, in the time of Idin-Dagan of Isin, which celebrated the 
marriage of Ninkarrak with Tammuz. Another festival of Nin- 
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karrak took place on the r2th of the month Ijjar. It was called 
the SE.GAR feast, a festival accompanied by offerings. The symbol 
of Ninkarrak was a dog, a symbol of protection, which seems to 
point to Ninkarrak as a saviour-diety. 

SamuEL A. B. MERCER 


Old Assyrian Laws. By Knut Tallquist. Helsingfors: Helsingfors 
Centraltryckeri, 1921, pp. 41. 


This pamphlet, Bd. LXIII, 1920—1921, Avd. B, No. 3, Finska 
Vetenskaps-Societetens Férhandlingar, contains an excellent trans- 
lation into English of the fragments of Assyrian Laws published 
in 1920 by Schroeder in Keilschrifitexte aus Assur verschiedenen 
Inhalts, together with some useful notes. The translation is superior 
to that of Jastrow in JAOS 1g21, but still leaves room for much 


improvement. SamuEL A. B, MERCER 


Die babylonischen Kudurru als Urkundenform. Von Franz X. Stein- 
metzer. Paderborn: Schéningh, 1922, pp. 272. 


This book forms the 4 and 5 parts of Volume XI of the Studien 
zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums. After an introduction, the 
author lists a description of all Babylonian Kudurru, or Boundary 
Stones; then he arranges them chronologically, discussing the nature 
of the contents of their inscriptions, and their material and form. 
He devotes a long chapter to the scenes represented on the Kudurru 
—the symbols of the gods, and other symbols. This forms an im- 
portant part of the work—a part the author is well-prepared to 
do. The last part of the book is devoted to an examination of 
various Kudurru details. 

This is an important work on this subject, and cannot be 
neglected by any student of Babylonian history and culture. 


SamueL A. B. MERCER 


Notice sur les inscriptions de l’Asie antérieure des Musées royaux 
du Cinguantenaire. Par Louis Speleers. Wetteren: Jules de Meester 
& Fils, 1923, pp. 78. 

In this little book Mr. Speleers has discussed with ample illu- 
strations the subject of Cuneiform writing, and the nature of the 
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documents which are written in Cuneiform. He then describes in 

vivid fashion the Hittite, Hebrew, Aramaic, Palmyrene, and Arabic 

scripts. The brochure will be found handy and informing. 
SamueL A. B. MERCER 


Fragment de Chronique Néo-Babylonienne. Par Alfred Boissier. 
Genéve: Henry Jarrys, 1922, pp. 8, pls. 2. 

This interesting text contains two references to Esagila, and throws 
much light upon late Babylonian history. The same pamphlet con- 
tains a note on Lipit-I8tar as legislator, and on a text of the time 
of Esarhaddon which is now in the University of Zurich. 


SamuEL A. B. MERCER 


La Version du Chapitre XVII du Moyen Empire. Par Louis 
Speleers. Paris: Champion, 1922, pp. 621—649. 


In this extract from number 234 of the Bibliotheque de l’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes, we have a most interesting version of the 
Seventeenth Chapter of the Book of the Dead with full and valuable 
translation and notes. This pamphlet is indispensable in studying 
that most important Chapter of the Book of the Dead. 


SamueEL A. B. MERCER 


Introduction a Etude des Hiéroglyphes. Par H. Sottas et E. Drio- 
ton. Paris: Geuthner, 1922, pp. 195. Frs. 20. 


This book is precisely what it claims to be, namely, an introduc- 
tion. Accordingly, the authors emphasise introductory material. They © 
discuss the principles which underlie a hieroglyphic system, such 
as Egyptian is. They do this psychologically and historically. They 
trace the evolution of the system, and its development and extention. 
They then discuss the script itself. In the second part they discuss 
the knowledge of the Egyptian script, among the Egyptians them- 
selves, as well as among the Greeks and Romans, and among the 
Fathers of the Church. Chapter eight is devoted to a decipherment 
of Egyptian. 

In the appendices, covering pages r16—190, we have a rather 
full classified sign-list (pp. 116—163), and a very useful series of _ 
exercises, with originals, word for word translations, and connected 
translations (164—190). This second section contains texts in hiero- 
glyphic, hieratic, and demotic, which will be found exceedingly useful 
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to the beginner. But of course, the book cannot be used alone as 
a beginner’s book for the exercises are not sufficiently numerous. It 
is, as it professes to be, an introduction—and a very excellent one. It 
deserves to be translated into English. SamueL A. B, MERCER 


Early Egyptian Records of Travel. Vol. IV: Thutmosis III. The 
“ Stele of Victory ”—The Great Geographical Lists at Karnak. By 
David Paton. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1922, pp. I15. 
@ 15 met. 

The fourth volume of Paton’s great work, Early Egyptian Re- 
cords of Travel, being materials for a historical geography of 
Western Asia, has now appeared. The format of this book is similar 
to that of the previous volumes in the series. The work has been 
done in the same thorough and detailed manner. The same general 
criticism may be made of this volume as was made of its com- 
panions, namely, that the author has seemed to include too much 
detail and what appears to be needless duplication in the enumera- 
tion of sources and in the matter of transcriptions. But in the case 
of such a work as this it seems far better to err on the side of 
abundance than on that of meagreness. 

The volume contains tables No. XLIII—XLIV. First comes the 
great ‘Hymn of Victory” with its variants, and accompanied by 
full bibliographies, transcription, translation, and comments, covering 
thirty-one of these large pages. The notes and comments are volu- 
minous. Such subjects as the Titles of Amon-Ra, the Headdress 
of Amon-Ra, Tunic or Kilt, Lion’s Tail, Axe-Mace, &c. are dis- 
cussed with much acumen and learning. Then follow the ‘“ Geo- 
graphical Lists,” with full descriptions, drawings, and discussions, 
which make the rest of this large volume. These lists are here 
given in their completeness, and are indispensable to all students 
of ancient Western Asia. A study of these lists with the aid of 
the Tell el-Amarna letters would repay the most diligent research. 
The present reviewer is at present engaged in this task in view 
of his studies in the Tell el-Amarna Tablets. At the end of the 
volume are most valuable indices to the ‘Geographical Lists,” 
as well as a full general index. It is fair to say that no oriental 
library and no student of the ancient Orient can possibly be without 
these great volumes, with their mass of useful material ready to 
be used. SamuEL A. B. MERCER 
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Ausgewahlte Denkmaler aus dgyptischen Sammlungen in Schweden. 
Von Pehr Lugn. Leipzig: Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1922, pp. VIII 
+ 36-+ XXV pls. § 6.00. 

In the Victoria-Museum in Stockholm and in Uppsala there are 
two splendid collections of Egyptian antiquities. A few of these 
objects of great artistic and archaeological interest, are described 
and reproduced in this book. The author promises another volume 
in the near future, describing the smaller pieces of the collections. 
Each object reproduced on excellent plates is described in a scientific 
manner, with important bibliographical notes. The whole work is 
supplied with an introduction and a brief chronological table. The 
work is beautifully printed, and because of the excellént repro- 
ductions and accurate descriptions of the plates, is indispensable 
to all oriental libraries and students of Egyptology. 

SamMuEL A, B. MERCER 


The Glory of the Pharaohs. By Arthur Weigall. New York: 
Putnam’s Sons, 1923, pp. 338. 


The late Inspector General of Antiquities of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, Mr. Weigall, the author of many works on Egypt, some 
technical, others semi-popular, has written an attractive volume, 
fully illustrated on various subjects dealing with ancient Egypt. 
Not the least interesting part of the book is the publisher’s fore- 
word, where he gives a fascinating account of the brilliant career 
and versatile talents of Mr. Weigall. There are eighteen chapters 
on as many different themes of interest in Egyptology, some are 
serious, such as Chapter IV, “ The Preservation of Antiquities,” 
some are scholarly, such as Chapter VIII, ‘*‘ The Tomb of Tiy and 
Akhnaton,” part of which appeared in a previous work on Ikhnaton; 
and some are faceteous, such as Chapter II, “ The Necessity of 
Archaeology to the Gaiety of the World.” But the whole book is 
interesting and stimulating. Many points made by the author are 
highly questionable, such as his statement on p. 159 to the effect 
that the Syrian Aton (Adon) was a sun-god, but the popular 
character of the work would excuse many sweeping statements, 
which are rather common to the book. However, for the reading 
public who are at this time interested in the great excavations in 
Egypt, this book will be found to be one of the very best. 

SamueL A. B. MERCER 
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Fontes historiae religionis Aegyptiacae. Collegit Th. Hopfner. 
Bonnae: A. Marcus & E. Webers, 1923, pp. 147—271. 4.80 Schw. Fr. 


This forms Pars II of Fasc. II of Fontes historiae religionum ex 
auctoribus Graecis et Latinis collectos, edited by C. Clemen. I have 
often longed for such a series. This book, together with Pars I of 
the same Fascicule is simply indispensable to every serious student 


of Egyptian religion. Samuet A. B. MERCER 


The Life of the King of the South and North Kamar?’ a daughter 
of the Sun Hatshepsut. By Terence Gray. New York: Appleton 
& Company, 1923, pp. XXVIII -+ 259. # 2.50. 


This is a pageant of court life in Old Egypt in the XVIIth Dy- 
nasty, reconstructed from the monuments. It is a chapter of Egyptian 
history in dramatic form. Mr. Gray has done his work well. Be- 
ginning with events that led up to the marriage of Hatshepsut 
with her half-brother, Thutmose II, the author draws out the strong 
and masterful character of the woman who became “King” of 
Egypt, and did so much to the glory of Egyptian art and archi- 
tecture. He then portrays the conflict of wills that went on between 
Hatshepsut, after the death of Thutmose II, and her nephew, who 
became the great Thutmose III. As a professed Egyptologist I began 
the story with some misgivings, but I am free to say that it held 
me so entranced that I read the book through at three sittings. 
I should like to say, however, that the author might have added 
a glossary of terms, such as, shent, uraeus, &c., for persons not 


acquainted with Egyptian terminology. Samurt A. B. MERCER 


King Tut-Anhh-Amen. By Archie Bell. Boston: The St. Botolph 
Society, 1923, p. 290. 

This is, as it purports to be, a romantic history of Tutankhamen 
—the emphasis is to be placed upon “ romantic,” Whenever the 
author attempts to be scholarly he falls into error, for example, 
Tut-Ankh-Aton does not mean “beloved of Aton,” &c. &c. He 
speaks of the Hittites as a warlike “ tribe.” There are some good 
plates in the book. As a romance I suppose it would pass muster, 
but even as such one ordinarily expects to be reliable informed. 


SamueL A. B. MERCER 
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The Moral Life of the Hebrews. By J. M. Powis Smith. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1923, pp. 337. @ 2.25. 

Professor Smith has put in book form what has been for a long 
time desired. A series of articles by the present reviewer published 
in the Anglican Theological Review covered the same ground, But 
not only has Professor Smith put his studies in book form, but he 
has also done the work so well that all students of the Old Testa- 
ment will feel themselves greatly indebted to him. He divides his 
subject into three parts. The first has to do with the morals of 
the Pre-prophetic period, the second with the prophetic period, 
and the third with the morals of Judaism. Dr. Smith arranges 
his materials, in the first part, in the generally accepted chrono- 
logical way, although it is quite possible that J and even E may 
represent, in certain cases, an earlier tradition than the historical 
narratives. 

In his second division the author shows more originality. In fact, 
it is here that Professor Smith is on his own peculiar ground, for 
scarcely any one has done more real thinking on the contents of 
prophetic literature than he. It is a pleasure to find that Professor 
Smith has at last disassociated himself from those who consistently 
insist upon what is a misinterpretation of the value and nature of 
ritual in divine service of the time of Amos. Dr. Smith says, on 
page 79, “It will hardly do to make Amos wholly discard ritual 
and put ethics in its place.” Precisely, such a thing would be quite 
impossible in Israel, no matter how degraded some forms of ritual 
really did become. He also utters a word of timely warning about 
what may be called certain prophetical exaggeration, when he says 
on page 9g, “May not the prophets in the excess of their en- 
thusiasm for their ideals have painted existing conditions a little 
blacker than they really were?” 

But in his treatment of the morals of Judaism, in the third 
section of his book, he seems to have fallen into the very error 
against which, in the previous section, he carefully warned. For 
example, he says, on page 179, “The soulless legalism of later 
Judaism was the direct descendant of Ezekiel’s ritualistic inter- 
pretation of religion.” There seems to be two fallacies here, the 
first, being the assumption that Ezekiel’s interpretation of religion 
was false, and the second being that later Judaism was soulless. 
The former is a falacy if only because of Ezekiel’s individualization 
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of religion, and the latter is also falacious in view of the splendid 
religious literature of “later Judaism.” 

In chapter ten, Professor Smith has added a new chapter to the 
study of Old Testament morals, in his splendid interpretation of 
the Assouan Papyri. 

The book is quite full of vigorous thought and freshness of 
treatment. Mr. Smith knows why the Jew wrote imprecatory psalms, 
and so does anyone else who understands the true spirit of Judaism. 
But here and there one may differ radically from the author. For 
example, did not the author of Job have a positive theory to present? 
Are religion and morals quite inseperable? Were Jews always de- 
terred from doing evil by fear of chastisement? One might also 
fault the author on still other grounds. For example, why has he 
been so meagre in his bibliographical notes? One might have ex- 
pected a passing reference at least to many important studies in 
this fascinating subject, not the least being, Balla, Das Ich der 
Psalmen. However, it is easy to find fault, and lest the reviewer 
may appear ungrateful, he desires to say that in his opinion, Pro- 
fessor Smith has published the finest discussion of this subject in 


any language. SamureL A. B. MERCER 


The Prophets of Israel in History and Criticism. By Harold 
M. Wiener. London: Robert Scott, 1923, pp. 196. 


The author of this book is well-known to the world of Old 
Testament scholarship, especially by his Pentatenchal Studies, as 
well as by numerous articles on Biblical law in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra. Wiener’s point of view in Biblical criticism is, therefore, 
well known. I have read the book with a great deal of interest, 
but without being convinced that the results of modern Biblical 
research are far wrong. Wiener takes Kuenen’s book, The Prophets 
and Prophecy in Israel, as his point of departure, summing up 
Kuenen’s attitude toward the prophets under three heads: (1) that 
there is no supernatural element in the prophets; (2) that the pro- 
phets did not predict, except to such extent as would be possible 
for shrewd and well-informed persons possessing no exceptional 
divine guidance; and (3) that the prophet always addresses himself 
principally to the circumstances of his own time. Whether Keunen, 
if he were living, would accept this summing up of his attitude 
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is rather doubtful. However, Wiener, asserting that the writings 
of the prophets profess to contain a supernatural element and to 
embrace prophecies that relate to the future, goes on to prove 
himself just as critical of the ancient writings before him as those 
Old Testament critics whom he criticises, and just as arbitrary; 
compare, for instance, what he has to say about prophecies con- 
cerning foreign nations on page go, or what he says about the 
future of Israel on page 97. Nor has his boldness diminished since 
the days of his attack upon Driver and Skinner, as is evident when 
one reads on page 149, ‘“‘ No competent inquirer who has studied 
the historical sources carefully and impartially can hold today that 
ethical monotheism was the creation of the prophets.” This in 
spite of the army of earnest students who have devoted years of 
toil in a reverent study of the prophets. However, this book is 
well-worth careful study, for while one will find the author 
arbitrary, he is never dull, and every page is guaranteed to make 
one think. The most stimulating chapters perhaps are those dealing 
with predictions and Chapter XI on the Achievements of the Prophets. 
SamueEL A. B. MERcER 


Genesis. Door F. M. Th. Bohl. Groningen: Den Haag, J. B. Walters, 
1925. pp. the. f. 3.45. 

Professor Bohl in his well known clear way presents Gen. r—25:8 
in an excellent Dutch translation, divided into sections, with each 
section named in italics. There is a fine introduction covering 
22 pages of useful information. It is to be hoped that Dr. Béhl 
will continue this useful publication. SaMuEL A. B. MERCER 


Sifre zu Deuteronomium, Von Gerhard Kittel. Stuttgart: W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1922, pp. 144. 8 Schw. Fr. 


This is the first part of four in which will be published in 
translation with notes the important Sifre on Deuteronomy. The 
translation is made from the printed text of Friedmann, and will 
place into the hands of all Biblical students a fund of information 
hitherto accessible only to those who could read the original with 
ease. The work has apparently been excellently done. There are 
numerous notes of great exegetical value, and we look forward 
with eagerness to the remaining four parts of this important work. 

SamuEL A. B. MEeRcER 
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Sumerisch-akkadische Parallelen zum Aufbau alttestamentlicher 
Psalmen. By Friedrich Stummer. Paderborn: Schéningh, 1922, pp. 190. 


The Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums has added 
another excellent monograph (Bd. XI, 1.—2. Hft.) to its list. This 
interesting study by Stummer is well worth while for it shows how 
closely allied in form and spirit these ancient religious poems are 
to those of the Old Testament, but incidentally shows how superior 
the latter are to the former. The author first takes up the Individual 
Psalms, studying them as to form, contents, and religious signi- 
ficance, and then he devotes considerable space to the chief 
characteristics of Babylonian liturgical material, and ends his study 
by discussing the question of the use of older material both by 
Babylonian as well as by Old Testament poets. He thinks that 
Babylonian religious literature considerably influenced that of Israel. 


SamueL A. B. MERCER 


The Hebrew Scriptures in the Making. By Mark L. Margolis. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1922. 


Within the compass of a small volume, Dr. Margolis, the editor- 
in-chief of the Jewish version of the Bible, succeeded in condensing 
his novel treatment of the problems connected with the origin of 
Hebrew Scriptures. The traditional view as well as the untraditional 
view of higher criticism concerning date, arrangement and author- 
ship of the various books which form the Old Testament are 
presented. The author finds both too positive in their conclusions 
and therefore pleads for “the injection of a measure of learned 
ignorance” to counteract the dogmatic claims of both the tra- 
ditionalists and the untraditionalists. Dr. Margolis rejects the modern 
critical view that the works of the later prophets came into existence 
before the Pentateuch, and that some Psalms are of still much later 
date. He claims, not altogether without justice, that the date of 
each book is, after all, uncertain, and that books of various dates 
existed long before it was settled as to which of them was to be 
admitted into the canon. In discussing the question of the origin 
of Deuteronomy, Dr. Margolis points out that, among the higher 
critics of the Bible, there are no less than four different opinions, 
each one of which is defended with equal zeal. Similarly this holds 
true of many other mooted Bible problems. He is of the opinion 
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that the book found and promulgated in the reign of Josiah “need 
not have been any other than the same Torah which Ezra placed 
before the people for their ratification.” 

In this work Dr. Margolis appears as a strong defender of the 
unity of the Pentateuch. It does not follow that this is necessarily 
a defence of its Mosaic authorship, For, as Dr. Margolis correctly 
points out, the Mosaic authorship of certain parts of the Pentateuch 
are already questioned in the Talmud. Yet “ whether the Penta- 
teuch as we have it is the Mosaic Torah may be a matter for 
debate. That it has the Mosaic Torah, which is neither in this 
strand nor in the other but ‘dispersed in them all,’ must be the 
conclusion of sound criticism.” 

Dr. Margolis treats his subject in a novel fashion. He is a liberal 
yet reverential student of Scriptures who does not surrender to 
exaggerated views be they traditional or untraditional. He marshalls 
his facts and lets them speak for themselves and thus helps both 
the orthodox and the liberal student of the Bible mutually to 
understand the views ol one another. Josnua BLocu 


Hebrew Tribal Economy and the Jubilee as illustrated in Semitic 
and Indo-European Village Communities. By Henry Schaeffer. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1922, pp. 198. § 1.30. 

Dr. Schaeffer proposes to show in this study that, contrary to 
Wellhausen and other Biblical scholars, the provisions of Lev. 25: 8 ff. 
go back to very ancient times. He thinks that the features of 
Hebrew economy, as set forth in the year of jubilee, point to a 
communal conception of property. While it cannot be said that 
the author has proved his point, nevertheless he has produced an 
excellent book and has thrown much light upon the subject of 
tribal economy. 

After chapters on tribal organization, tribal solidarity and religion, 
tribal solidarity and politics, and tribal solidarity and social morality, 
and tribal solidarity and social economy, the author studies in 
great detail the subject of the village community among the Hebrews, 
Babylonians, Hindus, Greeks, Romans, and Russians. He then 
describes the German mark system, and the tribal systems of Ire- 
land and Wales, and the Old English township system. The book 
is a veritable mine of useful information and social legislation. 

SamuEL A. B. Mercer 
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Parallelism in Isaiah. By William Popper. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1923, pp. 445—55I.- 


Professor Popper is here carrying on his important research in 
Biblical Parallelism. This monograph forms Part III of these Studies. 
The author concerns himself primarily with questions of literary 
form, but naturally his decicions bear very closely upon questions 
of interpretation. He here takes chapters 11—35 and 37, 22—35 
and subjects them to a rigid examination. The results speak for 
themselves, and those interested in the form and interpretation of 
Isaiah cannot be without this thorough piece of work. 


SamueL A. B. MERCER 


Ecclesiastes. By A. Lukyn Williams. Cambridge: At the University 
Press; 1922. 


The results of Biblical scholarship, in respect to the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, for forty-two years since the time of Dr. Plumptre’s 
commentary on this book in this same series, have been utilized 
in this new work. Consequently Mr. Williams’ book is a new one. 
The autbor has made use of the best results of recent investigation 
on the Book of Ecclesiastes, and has produced an excellent com- 
mentary. His position in matters of date, integrity, authorship, &c., 
is sane, and his notes and comments are of the finest. The English 
translation at the end is a splendid one, This commentary is one 


of the very best in the series. 
y SamurL A. B. MERCER 


A Critical Examination of the Text of the Syriac Version of the 
Song of Songs. By Joshua Bloch, 1922. 


This is a reprint of an article which appeared in the AJSL 38, 
103—139. Its object is to examine a part of one version of the 
Song of Songs and to determine the nature and value of its testi- 
mony. He shows how that the Peshitta is a series of versions, and 
indicates its use in ascertaining the state of the original Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament. He concludes that the Peshitta text 
was made from a Hebrew original differing but slightly from our 
Masoretic text, although many passages were based upon the LXX. 


The monograph is an excellent one. Samurt A. B. MERCER 
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Capharnaum et ses Ruines. Par P. Gaudence Orfali. Paris: Picard, 
1922, pp. 120, pls. XII. 30 fr. 


The excavations carried on at Tell-Houm by the French Custo- 
dian of the Holy Land during the years 1905—-1921 are magni- 
ficantly described in this fine work by Father Orfali. Chapter one 
deals with the last period of the History of Capernaum (Modern 
Tell-Houm). This is done in a carefully scientific manner. The 
second chapter gives a history of the excavations at Tell-Houm, 
with excellent photographs of the synagogue discovered there; and 
in chapter three the synagogue is fully described with much archaeo- 
logical and historical detail—splendidly illustrated with drawings 
and photographs. The fourth chapter presents the archaeological 
problem, in which the author concludes, after marshalling a splen- 
did array of evidence, that the synagogue at Capernaum dates as 
far back as the beginning of the first century of the Christian era. 
In the fifth chapter he discusses the emblems and figures in the 
decoration of the synagogue, and he devotes the last chapter to 
an examination of the nature and purpose of the octagon found 
in the court, and concludes that it was a baptistry, and could not 
have been built before the sixth century a. p. 

After a brief Conclusion, there follow a table of the ‘30 illu- 
strations, a table of the twelve plates, and an excellent Index. 
Both author and publisher are to be congratulated on this excellent 
book, which ought to find its way into every library with an 


Oriental department. SamueL A. B. MERCER 


The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch in the Church of Egypt. 
By Dr. F. Rhode. Catholic University of America, 1921, pp. 185, 
2 plates. 


This book covers most thoroughly a field which has been very 
little studied, and is in its way a perfect specimen of what a 
doctor’s dissertation should be. The Melkite Church adopted Arabic 
before the Jacobite branch, for the very simple reason that Greek 
was the liturgical language of the Melkite Church and Coptic that 
of the Jacobite. With the Moslem conquest Greek disappeared 
while Coptic held its own for centuries. Dr. Rhode gives a list of 
the manuscripts of the Arabic Pentateuch which are fairly numerous. 
Out of these he chose eighteen important manuscripts which he 


es 
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describes in detail and groups in families. He finds that there must 
have been two versions of the Pentateuch in Arabic, the Melkite 
which is the older and the Jacobite, which is influenced by the 
Melkite. The Jacobite translation was from the Coptic. The origin 
of the Melkite version is still doubtful. It shows affinity with the 
Lucianic Septuagint and the Peshitto as well as with the Hebrew 
text. The reviewer is inclined to think that the Hebrew textual 
influence should be traced to other sources. It would be very diffi- 
cult to distuinguish between Peshitto and Lucianic influence, since 
from our point of view both are closely connected. Eight chapters 
of Genesis are printed by Dr. Rhode according to the families of 
manuscripts he recognizes. Dr. Rhode is to be congratulated for 
this excellent piece of works. Let us hope that he will follow it 
with a study of the origin of the Melkite version, for which he is 
evidently so qualified. Joun A. Maynarp 


The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Southern Dia- 
lect otherwise called Sahidic and Thebaic. Vol. VI, The Acts of the 
Apostles. Edited by Horner. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1922, pp. 672. $ 14.00. 


Dr. Horner is anonymously performing a great task for Biblical 
earning. This is the sixth volume of the Sahidic New Testament 
which he has edited and I have tested many chapters with my 
students and know how accurately his work has been done. The 
editor has made use of all the available material of this Coptic 
edition of the Acts, especially the valuable papyrus published by 
Budge a few years ago. The text is given in the usual very clear 
type, and on the opposite page is found a very literal translation. 
The bulk of every page is devoted to a most complete textual 
apparatus, which makes the work quite indispensible to all students 
of the Bible, and especially to textual students. It furnishes also 
an excellent text for students who want to learn to read Coptic. 
The price of the volume is high, but so is its worth and especially 
its scholarship. It should be found in every library which aims to 
have a good Biblical department. SamurL A. B. MERCER 


Des Claus aux Empires. Par A. Moret et G. Davy. Paris: La 
Renaissance du Livre, 1923, pp. 430. 15 fr. net. 
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This is the sixth volume in the first section of a series of books 
called Evolution de ! Humanité, five other volumes of which have 
already appeared. This volume is a study in social organization 
among primitive peoples and among the peoples of the ancient 
Orient. Two better scholars could not have been secured to perform 
this task. M. Davy evidently is responsible for the more anthropo- 
logical part of the work and M. Moret for that part which deals 
with the ancient Orient. In early Egypt the authors find that the 
unit of society was the clan, but in early Babylonia the country 
was divided into city-kingdoms. But neither of these social condi- 
tions are considered to be primitive. The object of the first part 
of this book has been to describe social institutions previous to 
the time of the earliest extant historical remains. 

Accordingly, the authors find that the earliest form of social 
organization was the clan, the central factor of which was the 
totem. Each clan had a name and an emblem. The authors then 
proceed to show how the fetish came into being, how the office 
of the chief developed out of the fetish, and how the idea of God 
grew out of that of a totem, and how it related itself to that of 
a chief. 

In the second part of the work, the authors have sought to 
present in an objective manner, those historical facts which may 
be considered parallel with the Ethnographical elements described 
in the first part of the book. The task has been very logically 
done, and the results are interesting. It would be quite impossible 
in the course of a short review to mention only a few of the im- 
portant problems clarified in this fine piece of work. The authors 
are aware of the latest attempts to solve difficult problems in 
Semitics and Egyptology, for example, Clay’s Amurru and the 
Monotheism of Ikhnaton; and are sane and fair in their estimates. 
No student of ancient religious and social institutions can do without” 
this excellent book. SamueL A. B. MERCER 


Les Travaux archéologiques en Syrie de 1920 a 1922. Par 
Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, Fr. Cumont, R. Dussand, Ed. Naville, Ed. 
Pottier et Ch, Virolleaud. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1923, pp. 75. 

After a brief introduction by M. le Général Gourand, Haut- — 
Commissaire de la Republique francaise en Syrie et au Liban, 
Ed. Pottier gives a full and interesting account of the archaeological 
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work done in Syria by the Service des Antiquités, in 1920—1921, 
and also an account of the founding of the French School in 
Jerusalem, at the head of which is the well-known Dominican 
father, Lagrange, and which is officially associated with the Ameri- 
can and English schools in the same city. René Dussaud writes 
of the excavations in Syria in 1921—1922, out of which grew the 
two first works, La Glyptique syro-hittite by Contenau and La 
Syrie al époque des Mamluks by Gaudefroy-Demombynes. At Byblos 
there was discovered a tomb of the twelfth Egyptian dynasty, 
containing many valuable vases, one of which is inscribed. The 
discovery is described by Virolleaud, and the inscribed vase is 
described by Ed. Naville, and dated in the time of Sesostris II. This 
inscription furnishes the date of the tomb and shows how influential 
Egypt was in Syria as early as 1900 8B. c. Pottier then adds some 
observations upon certain of the objects found in the tomb, and 
Cumont discusses in full the frescos of the Roman period dis- 
covered by Breasted at Es-Salthiyé on the Euphrates. The article, 
as well as most of the others, is well illustrated. The illustrations 
here being taken from Syria, 1922. He also describes the excavations 
carried on there, namely, at Salthiyeh. The whole book is splen- 
didly illustrated and is a great addition to the scientific literature 
of ancient Syria. SamuEL A. B, MERCER 


Die Kunst der Hethiter. By Otto Weber. Berlin: Verlag Ernst 
Wasmuth, 1923. Grundpreis Mk. 4. 

This is volume g of a series called Orbis Pictus, edited by Paul 
Westheim, and published by Ernst Wasmuth. This volume is pre- 
pared by Otto Weber. In the introduction Professor Weber gives 
a very clear account of what is known at present about the Hittites, 
in which he indicates his belief that just as the Babylonians were 
“« Sumerianized ” Semites, so the Assyrians were “ Babylonianized ” 
Hittites. He also makes it very clear that the domain of Hittite 
history was the whole of Asia Minor, and not any restricted portion. 
He shows that from about 1800 onward the city of Boghazkéi 
became the centre of Hittite civilization. Then follows a very clearly 
written account of Hittite art and culture from the earliest to the 
latest times. 

Dr. Weber furnishes a list of the source-literature on the Hittites, 
and then gives an index of the following illustrations, These 
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forty-eight pages of illustrations of the finest Hittite works of art 
are epoch-making in their importance, for they bring together, as 
was never before done, the master-pieces of this interesting civili- 


zation. Samuet A. B. MERCER 


Die Schatzhéhle. Von Albrecht Gétze. Heidelberg: Winter’s 
Universititsbuchhandlung, 1922, pp. 92. 


This work discusses the ‘“‘ Schatzhéhle” in source and trans- 
mission, tracing them to the second century a. p. It is an interesting 
pamphlet full of useful material. The same author has recently 
published a fine article in the ZA on Akkadian-Hittite problem. 


SamueL A. B. MERCER 


Early Communication between China and the Mediterranean. By 
Wilfred H. Schoff. Philadelphia, 1921, pp. ro. 


This paper submitted at the General Meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia shows that it was Alexander 
the Great who opened communication between Europe and the 


most distant countries of Asia. Saunas, ik. So Mee 


The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under the Fatimid Caliphs. 
By Jacob Mann. Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1920—1922, Vols. I—II, pp. 280 + 430. $ 11.20. 


This fine work is a contribution to the political and communal 
history of the Jews in Egypt, based chiefly on Genizah material 
hitherto unpublished, The original texts are given in volume two, 
together with critical and explanatory notes. In volume one are to 
be found the translations. The work contains an excellent collection 
of information about the language and life of the Jews in Egypt 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries of the Christian era. 
With the aid of these documents, the author attempts a reconstruc- 
tion of the life of the Jews in Egypt from the beginning of the 
Fatimid reign in Egypt till about the time of Maimonides. After 
this period is covered, the author adds a most interesting chapter 
on the communal organization of the Jews in Egypt and Palestine. 

The second volume contains, besides a valuable collection of 
original texts, a series of learned and useful supplements, a full 
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general index, and a complete Hebrew index and glossary. No student 
of Jewish life and culture can afford to be without this original, 
learned, and useful work. Samurt A. B. MERCER 


Le Livre du Centenaire (1822—1922). Par L. Finot et par des 
Membres de la Société Asiatique. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1922, 
pp- 294. Frs. 20. 


After a preface by Mons. Senart, Mons. Finot gives in brief and 
clear form a history of the Société Asiatique, which has done so 
much for oriental learning. Then follows the second part, which 
consists of twelve sections, each dealing with a department of 
oriental research. This part is opened with an article on Egyptology 
by Moret, who of course confines himself to French Egyptology. 
This is likewise true of the writers of the other departments. 
Moret has dealt fully and well with his subject. No better scholar 
could have been chosen. The same may be said of Contenau and 
his subject, although Thureau-Dangin might have been expected 
to write in the Department of Assyriology, and especially Sumero- 
logy. Cohen has given an excellent survey of the work done in 
Ethiopic, as have Lambart done for Hebrew and Chabot for Aramaic. 
Further oriental subjects are treated by experts, and, so far as the 
present reviewer can judge, have been thoroughly handled. 


SamueL A. B. MERCER 
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